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READY TO SELL 
IN THE 
HANDY SIX-PACK 


Contains the three most popular 


. light values; 2-60, 2-75, 2-100 watts. 
/ Packed 18 packs in a handy tote case. 


| Also available in DeLuxe Eight-Pack, 
) Containing 2-60, 2-75, 4-100 watts. 
| Packed 12 packs in a handy tote case. 


SOLAR LIGHT BULBS HAVE 35% 
LONGER LIFE! You’re selling the best 
when you sell nationally-advertiséd, 
nationally-known Solar light bulbs. 
The average light bulb is designed 
for 750 hours. Solar light bulbs are 


Members, neighbors and friends will 
use them in their homes, offices, fac- 
tories or stores. 


YOUR SOLAR FUND RAISING PROGRAM 


WILL GO OVER THE TOP IN A HURRY! 
If a 50-member club sells only two 


HERE’S HOW 
THE PROFITS 
CAN PILE UP! 


made to last over 1,000 hours... more iy. 
then 08% lenaer fife! And even with cases per member, your club can __ Sell each Six-Pack for $1.50 
, : a realize a profit of $1,080 in one meet- Your Cost 90 
your club’s generous profit allowance ing! And many other clubs have done “ 
they cost your neighbor no more than pont that! y . Profit each Six-Pack . $ 60 
ordinary light bulbs! ; Sell each case (18 packs) . . $27.00 
NO REPACKING OR REBAGGING! Solar NO INVESTMENT . . . NO CASH OUT” — fact cach case (18 packs) . 16.20 
i LAY . . . UNSOLD LIGHT BULBS MAY 
BE_RETURNED! Most clubs can com- Profit each case . $10.80 

days. And so that your club will enjoy Sell each Eight-Pack $2.00 


NEVER BEFORE SUCH AN EASY, 
PROVEN WAY TO RAISE MONEY! 


a clear profit on all that you sell, un- 
sold cases may be returned prepaid 


Your Cost 1.20 


Everyone uses light bulbs. The aver- within 30 days. There is a nominal — Profit each Eight-Pack . . $ 80 
age home has 35 to 40 light bulbs and charge of 50c¢ per case to cover re-  ~ Self each case (12 packs) . . $24.00 
most home-owners do not keep even a inspection, re-packing and handling. Cost each case (12 packs) 14.40 
small stock of bulbs on hand (a strong Freight charges are prepaid on ten ~ : p 
or more cases. _ Profit each case . $9.60 


selling point for you to remember). 


Start the ball rolling toward your fund raising 
goal now. Fill in the attached order blank 
(allow two weeks for delivery) and mail it 
today! 3% discount for cash with order. 


YOUR NEIGHBOR A FAVOR! ACT 


Solar Electric Division, El-Tronics, Inc. 
Dept. K 261, Warren, Pa. 
Gentiemen: Please ship 
Light Bulbs (18 Six-Packs per case) at $16.20 per case, 
__. cases of Solar Eight-Pack Light Bulbs (12 Eight- 
Packs per case) at $14.40 per case. Total of $.._._. 


Name of Ciub_ 


cases of Solar Six-Pack 


Ship to 


City 


Titie_ 


Your Name_ 


Telephone Number. 


; | 
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| | 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


es ENOUGH, here it is February, American History Month, 
and we are not publishing an article about the Federalist Papers or 
the Dred Scott Case or Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points but 
about Toronto in infancy, and Toronto, as everyone knows, 
is in Canada. We hope the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
those genteel sponsors of American History Month, will forgive 
us for the oversight and not consider us unpatriotic because of it. 
We certainly do believe that more people should study American 
history—namely the Russians—just as we think that more 
people should study Russian history—namely the Americans. 
Actually, we think that more people should study, period. Possibly 
that might even become the name of a month—“Study Month” 
—provided that a sponsor could be found. Study Month would be 
dedicated to the proposition that we are all students, that we all 
have something important to learn. The word “important” is vital. 
During Study Month emphasis would not be made upon gathering 
data in order to defend old ideas more articulately. Students 
during Study Month would be encouraged to seek new ideas, to 
examine their opinions of the world and, if the spirit moved them, 
to change their minds. Thus we would conceivably have 
Republicans becoming Democrats and Democrats becoming 
Republicans, thinkers becoming doers and doers becoming thinkers, 
businessmen becoming artists and artists becoming businessmen, 
believers becoming skeptics and skeptics becoming believers, 
socialists becoming capitalists and capitalists becoming socialists. 
The possibilities are infinite. What would be the effect of all 
this defection, other than the obvious one: confusion? Well, one 
o changed from one camp to 
iate their opponents’ point of view, 
eed with it. After all, it is very 
*nt about an opinion he once held 
ily to feel a certain degree of 
ould do everything he could to 
know whether or not this is 
1 they sponsored American History 
aggesting the idea. R.E.G. 


| A new Congress has convened in 
Washington, one that will have its 
hands full in the ensuing two years. 
World conditions are changing so 
rapidly that it will require extra devo- 
tion to duty simply to keep up with 
them, much less keep ahead of them, 
which is becoming increasingly nec- 
essary. We have no advice to give. 
We wish them luck. 


Why your family 
may be taking you 
for granted 


(matter of income) 


OMETIMES a man gets into a rut and 
doesn’t realize it. Only one source of 
income: the job. 

That’s the signal for this thought: 

Why can’t I, like millions of other men, 
have a second income to help provide some of 
the extras every family wants—and to build 
for the future? 

It may well be that you can. If you have 
money you don’t need for normal living ex- 
penses and emergencies, you might begin 
now with the coupon below. It brings you, 
free, a fascinating booklet, “DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS’’—a simple guide to in- 
vesting for a second income that can grow. 
It gives you the records of some 460 stocks 
that have paid a cash dividend every year 
from 25 to 113 years. Plus much additional 
valuable information. 

Most shareowners (there are more than 
12% million) earn less than $10,000 a year. 
Few if any are “experts.’”’ The wise ones 
follow the simple rules: 


@ Invest only on facts—never on mere tips 
or rumors. 


@ Bear in mind that stock prices, like the 
price of any kind of property, go down 
as well as up. 


@ Seek the helpful advice of a Partner or 
Registered Representative in a nearby 
Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. He’ll be happy to help you get 
a sensible start. Every Registered Repre- 
sentative has met the Exchange’s special 
requirements for sound knowledge and 
experience. Ask him whether preferred 
stock or bonds, with their usually more 
stable income, might suit you best. 


There’s nothing like a second income to 
liven things up around the hearthside. Send 
the coupon so that your family too can plan 
to have dividends over the years. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


‘For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ““Yellow Pages.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. A-91, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 
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READY TO SELL 
IN THE 
HANDY SIX-PACK 


- Contains the three most popular 
| light values; 2-60, 2-75, 2-100 watts. 
4 Packed 18 packs in a handy tote case. 


Also available in DeLuxe Eight-Pack, 
) Containing 2-60, 2-75, 4-100 watts. 
| Packed 12 packs in a handy tote case. 


SOLAR LIGHT BULBS HAVE 35% 
LONGER LIFE! You’re selling the best 
when you sell nationally-advertised, 
nationally-known Solar light bulbs. 
The average light bulb is designed 
for 750 hours. Solar light bulbs are 
made to last over 1,000 hours... more 
than 35% ionger life! And even with 
your club’s generous profit allowance 
they cost your neighbor no more than 
ordinary light bulbs! 


NO REPACKING OR REBAGGING! Solar 
light bulbs are packed ready to sell in 
convenient six or eight-packs .. . in 
the most popular assortments. 


NEVER BEFORE SUCH AN EASY, 
PROVEN WAY TO RAISE MONEY! 
Everyone uses light bulbs. The aver- 
age home has 35 to 40 light bulbs and 
most home-owners do not keep even a 
small stock of bulbs on hand (a strong 
selling point for you to remember). 


Start the ball rolling toward your fund raising 
goal now. Fill in the attached order blank 
(allow two weeks for delivery) and mail it 
today! 3% discount for cash with order. 


DO YOUR NEIGHBOR A FAVO 


Members, neighbors and friends will 
use them in their homes, offices, fac- 
tories or stores. 


YOUR SOLAR FUND RAISING PROGRA 
WILL GO OVER THE TOP IN A HURR 
If a 50-member club sells only tv 
cases per member, your club ca 
realize a profit of $1,080 in one mee 
ing! And many other clubs have doi 
just that! 


NO INVESTMENT . . . NO CASH OU 
LAY . . . UNSOLD LIGHT BULBS M/ 
BE RETURNED! Most clubs can cor 
plete their sales campaign within t 
days. And so that your club will enjc 
a clear profit on all that you sell, w 
sold cases may be returned prepa 
within 30 days. There is a nomin 
charge of 50c per case to cover ¥ 
inspection, re-packing and handlin 
Freight charges are prepaid on t 
or more cases. 
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, ENOUGH, here it is February, American History Month, 
and we are not publishing an article about the Federalist Papers or 
the Dred Scott Case or Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points but 
about Toronto in infancy, and Toronto, as everyone knows, 
is in Canada. We hope the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
those genteel sponsors of American History Month, will forgive 
us for the oversight and not consider us unpatriotic because of it. 
We certainly do believe that more people should study American 
history—namely the Russians—just as we think that more 
people should study Russian history—namely the Americans. 
Actually, we think that more people should study, period. Possibly 
that might even become the name of a month—“Study Month” 
—provided that a sponsor could be found. Study Month would be 
dedicated to the proposition that we are all students, that we all 
have something important to learn. The word “important” is vital. 
During Study Month emphasis would not be made upon gathering 
data in order to defend old ideas more articulately. Students 
during Study Month would be encouraged to seek new ideas, to 
examine their opinions of the world and, if the spirit moved them, 
to change their minds. Thus we would conceivably have 
Republicans becoming Democrats and Democrats becoming 
Republicans, thinkers becoming doers and doers becoming thinkers, 
businessmen becoming artists and artists becoming businessmen, 
believers becoming skeptics and skeptics becoming believers, 
socialists becoming capitalists and capitalists becoming socialists. 
The possibilities are infinite. What would be the effect of all 
this defection, other than the obvious one: confusion? Well, one 
effect might be that all those who changed from one camp to 
another would be able to appreciate their opponents’ point of view, 
no matter how much they disagreed with it. After all, it is very 
hard for a person to become violent about an opinion he once held 
himself. Matter of fact, he is likely to feel a certain degree of 
sympathy for it. Certainly, he would do everything he could to 
prevent a war over it. We don’t know whether or not this is 
what the DAR had in mind when they sponsored American History 
Month, but we thank them for suggesting the idea. R.E.G. 


Ed and Jane Bedno 


A new Congress has convened in 
Washington, one that will have its 
hands full in the ensuing two years. 
World conditions are changing so 
rapidly that it will require extra devo- 
tion to duty simply to keep up with 
them, much less keep ahead of them, 
which is becoming increasingly nec- 
essary. We have no advice to give. 
We wish them luck. 
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Why your family 
may be taking you 
for granted 


(matter of income) 


OMETIMES a man gets into a rut and 
doesn’t realize it. Only one source of 
income: the job. 

That’s the signal for this thought: 

Why can’t I, like millions of other men, 
have a second income to help provide some of 
the extras every family wants—and to build 
for the future? 

It may well be that you can. If you have 
money you don’t need for normal living ex- 
penses and emergencies, you might begin 
now with the coupon below. It brings you, 
free, a fascinating booklet, “DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS” —a simple guide to in- 
vesting for a second income that can grow. 
It gives you the records of some 460 stocks 
that have paid a cash dividend every year 
from 25 to 113 years. Plus much additional 
valuable information. 

Most shareowners (there are more than 
12% million) earn less than $10,000 a year. 
Few if any are “experts.”” The wise ones 
follow the simple rules: 


@ Invest only on facts—never on mere tips 
or rumors. 


@ Bear in mind that stock prices, like the 
price of any kind of property, go down 
as well as up. 


@ Seek the helpful advice of a Partner or 
Registered Representative in a nearby 
Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. He’ll be happy to help you get 
a sensible start. Every Registered Repre- 
sentative has met the Exchange’s special 
requirements for sound knowledge and 
experience. Ask him whether preferred 
stock or bonds, with their usually more 
stable income, might suit you best. 


There’s nothing like a second income to 
liven things up around the hearthside. Send 
the coupon so that your family too can plan 
to have dividends over the years. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ‘‘Yellow Pages.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. A-91, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


Name 


Address. 
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Featuring “Vacationland Banking,” The Rangeley Trust Company provides 
financing for many commercial resort areas, private homes and cottages in Maine’s 
lovely Rangeley Lakes region. The bank provides insurance coverage for its em- 


ployees and their families through a New York Life Employee Protection Plan. 


‘‘This insurance has helped 
cut our 
employee turnover in half...’ 


SAYS SHELTON C. NOYES, Presi- 
dent, Rangeley Trust Co., Rangeley, 
Maine, about his bank’s New York 
Life Employee Protection Plan. “It 
gives our employees one of the benefits 
that larger businesses can offer... . 
placing our small business in a com- 
petitive position for valuedemployees.” 


More and more companies with four 
or more employees are finding New 
York Life’s Employee Protection Plans 
an excellent way to help build morale, 
attract and keep high-grade people. 
These Plans offer a wide choice of 
coverages including: life insurance, 
weekly indemnity *, medical care bene- 
fits, and in most states major medical 
coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! Additional 
personal or business insurance may be 
purchased through New York Life’s 


Nyl-A-Plan at rates lower than the 
regular monthly rates. This service, 
which may be installed with most em- 
ployee benefit plans, or separately, 
helps you and your employees develop 
sound insurance programs by coordi- 
nating your company benefits, includ- 
ing Social Security, with personal in- 
surance. Nyl-A-Plan helps to protect 
your investment in your entire em- 
ployee benefit program. 

Talk to your New York Life Agent 


now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending 

upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Weekly indemnity not available in states with 

compulsory disability or cash sickness laws. 
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Sooner or later flight personnel, 
like their passengers, have to 
come down to earth to replenish 
their supply of FORD GUM. 
Tell your friends about the 
world’s finest chewing gum 
that helps finance your Club’s 
community service program. 


FORD 
BRANDED GUM 
can now be 
purchased in 
both BALL 
and CHICLE 
CHEW 

(tablet) form. 


Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 


Gum & Machine (Canada), Ltd. 


556 Kingston Road, Toronto 8, Canada 
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On U.S. Route 66— Only 39 Miles from America’s 7th Fastest Growing City 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO... 


An Acre of Your Own in 


THE VALLEY OF THE ESTANCIA 
RANCHETTES 


MEMBER ALBUQUERQUE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


FULL ACRE 


FULL PRICE $395 


Suddenly — almost without warning — the land boom is on in New Mexico. All at 
once Americans have discovered the “Land of Enchantment’. . . and homes and ranch- 
ettes are springing up on lush verdant tracts which until now were enormous ranches. 

And especially is this true of the lovely valleys surrounding Albuquerque, the queen 
of New Mexico. This exciting city is bursting at the seams and homes are spilling out 
in all directions. Aibuquerque has become America’s “7th fastest growing city” — and 
is picking up speed at an astounding tempo. 

Astounding? Please consider: In 1940 Albuquerque had less than 36,000 people. 
By 1950 it had soared to 97,000. And in the last 10 years it has rocketed to more 
than 260,000! 

There are so many reasons for this fantastic rate of growth. Nowhere in America 
is there land more beautiful than the rich valleys that rim Albuquerque. The climate 
iS possibly without equal in all of America — a summertime of baimy sunny days* 
and bracing nights — bianket-sleeping nights; and in the winter equally sunny days* — 
shirt-sleeve weather. Health? This is a region whose mildness and purity of climate 
have given new life to people from ail parts of our land — where, in respiratory ail- 
ments alone, thousands of cures have been miraculously achieved by the mild weather, 
the dry air, the abundant sunshine, the low humidity. In the words of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica the Albuquerque region is “a health resort’! And what about sperts, enter- 
tainment, activities, opportunity’ in the lofty close-by mountains are fishing, swim- 
ming, hunting. Skiers wear shorts. Golf is played the year ‘round. Albuquerque itself 
is crammed with magnificent shops, theatres, churches, schools — including the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico with 7000 enrolled students, bright new college buildings and 
modern football stadium. Albuquerque has the 5th busiest airport in the United States. 
Its industry and employment potential are boundless. Its 3 television channels and 9 
radio stations, its opportunties in land ownership, jobs, smali business; its sunniness, 
its freshness and sparkle — all of these mark the personality of a great city. 

The wonder is net that Albuquerque is growing so rapidly. The wonder is that one 
can still buy a lovely piece of land close to the city at so low a price as $395 an acre! 
All you have to do is to take a look at the six cities which in all of America have grown 
even faster than Albuquerque. What would yeu have te pay for an acre of comparable 
land ently 39 miles trem their shops and theaters? 


(THESE FIGURES INCLUDE OUTSIDE CENTRAL CITY) Cost Per Acre of 
Comparable Land 
: Rate of Rise 39 Miles frem 
Population 1950-1960 Downtown 
1. San Jose, Calif. 639,615 120.1% $2,500 — $ 5,000 
2. Phoenix, Arizona 652,032 96.5 $3,500 — $ 7,000 
3. Tucson, Arizona 262,139 85.6 $1,500 — $ 3,000 
4. Miami, Florida 917,851 85.4 $5,000 — $10,000 
5. Sacramento, Cal. 500,719 80.7 $2,000 
6. San Diego, Cal. 1,003,522 80.2 $4,000 — $ 8,000 
7. Albequerque, 18 78.7 $395 (Vatiey of 
The Estancia 


* Last year for example, there were only 8 days that were not sunny. 


6 


ONLY DOWN 
A MONTH 


These statistics are eye-openers, aren't they? Yet real estate men are saying that 
the prices you have just read will soen apply to the Aibuquerque regien! 

And as lovely and luxuriant an area as Albuquerque can boast is The Valley of the 
Estancia Ranchettes. Rimmed by mountains, lying flush alongside the most important 
highway in the West, Reute 66, and only 39 miles from Albuquerque, The Valley of 
the Estancia Ranchettes is the essence of the enchanting Southwest. Please read this 
carefully! The Valley of the Estancia Ranchettes are not barren desert tracts. They are 
lush and green! Water waits to be tapped. The soil is so fertile as to bear fruit trees 
and truck gardens. Our Route 66 neighbors frame the landscape with their low modern 
ranchettes, homes, motels. Our next door neighbor is the famed $200,000 
Museum of the Old West . . . Oh yes, this is a very lovely land. 

As our headline says, an acre in our beautiful VALLEY OF THE ESTANCIA RANCH- 
ETTES costs $395 complete! And the terms are $10 down and $10 a month per acre. 
That's it — no extras, no hidden additional costs. You may reserve as many acres as 
you wis’). AND YOU TAKE NO RISK IN SENDING YOUR $10 TO RESERVE YOUR ONE ACRE 
RANCHETTE SITE. Your $10 reserves an acre for you, but you have the unqualified right 
to change your mind. As soon as we receive your reservation we will send you your 
Purchase Agreement and Property Owner's Kit. The package will show you exactly 
where your property is and will include full maps, photographs and complete informa- 
tion about your property. Other maps will show you nearby Arizona — even old Mexico 
itself, 250 miles away. You may have a full 30 day period to go through this fascinating 
portfolio, check our references, talk it over with your family. If during that time you 
should wish to change your mind (and you don’t have to give a reason either) your 
reservation deposit will be instantly refunded. (ALBUQUERQUE BANK REFERENCES). 

Experienced realtors think that the Albuquerque area presents the most exciting 
acreage buy in America. On the outskirts of the city, land is now going for $5000 to 

an acre. One day soon the Valley of the Estancia Ranchettes could be a suburb 
of Albuquerque. Act now. You'll be forever grateful that you did. 


VALLEY OF THE ESTANCIA RANCHETTES 
Dept. L-25 

2316 CENTRAL S. E., ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Gentlemen: | wish to reserve _....._ acres in the VALLEY OF THE 
ESTANCIA RANCHETTES. | enclose a deposit of $m... (Please send 
deposit of $10 for each $395 acre you reserve.) Please rush complete details, 
including my Purchaser's Agreement, Property Owner's Kit, maps, photo- 
graphs, and all data. it is strictly understood that | may change my mind 
within 30 days for any reason and that my deposit will be fully and 
instantly refunded if | do. 


Name 


Address. 
City. Jone State 
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Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from February 16 
through March 15. 


40th 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, February 17 


Laurel, Mississippi, Februory 17 
New Albany, Indiana, February 17 
Rome, New York, February 19 
Rochester, Minnesota, February 21 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
February 23 
Mankato, Minnesota, February 25 
Middlesboro, Kentucky, February 25 
Galion, Ohio, February 28 
Hartford City, Indiana, March 2 
Oskaloosa, lowa, March 3 
Pittsburg, Kansas, March 3 
Kitchener-Waterloo, Ontario, 
March 7 
Tucson, Arizona, March 8 
East Liverpool, Ohio, March 9 
Salem, West Virginia, March 9 
Austin, Chicago, Illinois, March 10 
Dunkirk-Fredonia, New York, 
March 14 
Hammond, !ndiana, March 14 
Martinsville, Virginia, March 14 
Saint Thomas, Ontario, March 14 
Rushville, Indiana, March 15 
Salem, Virginia, March 15 


35th California, 


February 22 
Belmar, New Jersey, February 24 
Mauston, Wisconsin, February 25 
Belington, West Virginia, 
February 26 
Newton, Massachusetts, March 1 
Oxford, Ohio, March 2 
Vandergrift, Pennsylvania, March 2 
Wauchula, Florida, March 2 
Allston-Brighton, Massachusetts, 
March 4 
Madison, Indiana, March 4 
Anacortes, Washington, March 9 
Winfield, Alabama, March 9 
Clearwater, Florida, March 10 
Eureka, California, March 12 
Jamaica, New York, March 15 
Mountain View, California, 
March 15 
Orange, Massachusetts, March 15 


30th February 19 


Hempstead, New York, February 20 


Newman, Illinois, February 26 
Okanogan, Washingtor, Februory 26 
Danville, Pennsylvania, February 27 
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A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


BERGEN EVANS TO MODERATE KIWANIS FORUMS 


ELECTRONIC TAPEs of ‘thirteen twenty-four minute radio forums moderated by 
Dr. Bergen Evans of Northwestern University will be made available to 
Kiwanis clubs this spring. The programs, featuring topics pertinent to the 
Kiwanis CQ theme, will be sponsored by Kiwanis International and broad- 
cast originally over WGN in Chicago. Letters to clubs describing the forums 
in detail and listing prices of both tapes and films will be sent to all clubs 
in late February or early March. 

The topics to be discussed on the forum broadcasts will range from com- 
munity problems to international affairs. Some topics under consideration 
are: inflation; hemispheric defense; government support to education; and 
fair taxation. 

Inherent in each topic will be the question, “What is the responsibility of 
the individual citizen in a democracy to the issue being discussed?” For the 
purpose of the Kiwanis forums is not simply to arouse interest in a problem 
and let it go at that, but to encourage action in finding a solution to the 
problem. Ideally, in the words of the Kiwanis Board Committee on Pro- 
grams, these forums will “allow the individual citizen to form his own honest 
opinion, a clear picture of all sides of the issue including all types of 
solutions.” 

To accomplish this purpose, the programs will be designed to appeal to 
the average citizen. They will be geared to capture the interest of the man 
who is more confused about contemporary problems than he might care to 
admit. In accord with this simple and vigorous approach to the forums, 
Dr. Evans has set down as a first principle that they must be as lively and 
stimulating to the, say, wage earner as to the expert. 

In endorsing the Kiwanis forums, Radio Station WGN has agreed to pro- 
vide both facilities and technical guidance without cost. Listening tapes of all 
thirteen broadcasts will be prepared. These can be obtained by individual 
Kiwanis clubs for their own use and for use by local radio stations. Sample 
tapes will be provided to clubs without charge for the purpose of demon- 
stration to interested stations. 

As moderator of the Kiwanis forum series, Dr. Bergen Evans’ credentials 
are impressive. He is presently a full (see NEWS AND EVENTS, page 8) 


the Club Secretary 


together with $150 tc 
KIWANIS MaGatine, Kiwanis 
Internationa) Building. 101 Fast 
Presented to yeer"s subscri_tion te rae 


receipt of this coupon. If youde 
not wish te enclose payment with 
this order, an invoice will besent 


in recognition of your special service to our Kiwanis Club 


We take pleasure in presenting this certificate of appreciation to ycu. With it goes a year's 
subscription to The Kiwanis Mag with the compliments of our club. 


Each month in the year ahead, our magazine will arrive to remind you of this occasion and each 
issue will a22 to your knowledge and understanding of our organization and its objectives. 


Send inroice to 


OF 


any 


The Kiwanis International “Certificate of Appreciation” (shown in reduced 
form) is used by many clubs to recognize speakers and/or outside support of 
club activities by groups or individuals. The certificates are furnished free to 
clubs upon request from the General Office and carry a perforated subscription 
tab the club may use in providing gift subscriptions to The Kiwanis Magazine. 
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romantic song 
seforitas are called “Cielito 


for the sky of Mexico is luminous, 
pure, unbehevably beautiful. 
Come to MEXICO, the cond 


_ Spring where flowers never die! 
_ Monuments of ancient civilizations, 


stay in Mexico forever memorable. ae 
modern hotels to 
of taste and budget 


isa Friend! 


NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 


professor in the English department of 
Northwestern University and the author 
and editor of many books, most notably 
his and his sister’s joint effort, A Dic- 
tionary of Contemporary American Us- 
age. Aside from his fine record as a 
scholar and teacher, Dr. Evans is a radio 
and television personality in his own 
right. On many different occasions he 
has served as moderator or panelist on 
national broadcasts. He will be comple- 
mented throughout the Kiwanis forums 
by alternating panelists. The panelists 
will have expert knowledge relevant to 
the topics of the forums. 


KEY CLUB PRESIDENT 
DISCUSSES HIS JOB 

“As a Key Cuvus In- 
ternational officer, 
everything you do 
must reflect proper 
teenage behavior,” 
says Steve Copple, 
a young man who 
ought to know. 
Steve, a seventeen- 
year old high school 
senior, is president of 
Key Club Interna- 
tional. Last year he 
was a member of the Key Club Board 
of Trustees. “At times,” he adds, “the 
pressure can be tremendous. But it’s 
worth it. The opportunity to grow is 
great.” 

Interviewed at the Kiwanis General 
Office in Chicago, where he presided 
over a Key Club Board meeting re- 
cently, Steve said that excellent experi- 
ence for holding an International office 
in Key Club comes from campaigning 
for that office. Steve speaks with au- 
thority on the subject. “Directness of 
approach, learning to speak off the cuff, 
knowledge of the organization, and 
sincerity are the qualities looked for in 
the caucus-rooms at International con- 
ventions,” said the good-looking young 
man with the blond crew-cut. “The 
same qualities are needed for the office,” 
he said. 

Steve, who has an “A” average and 
is a four-year member of the student 
council of Yuma High School in his 
home town of Yuma, Arizona, feels that 
if a boy is not completely fitted to the 
presidency, the responsibility inherent 
in the job will enable him to grow into 
it. He believes that his own experience 
as a speaker before groups of Kiwani- 
ans and Key Clubbers, plus the volu- 
minous correspondence that is a regular 
feature of the presidency, has helped 
to mature him in this respect. 

Speaking of the function of the Key 
Club president, he referred to the need 
for clubs and districts to feel the pres- 
ence of the International organization 
To help fill this need he plans to visit 
three Key Club district conventions in 
the West before his term of office ex- 
pires and he enters college, where he 
will study business administration. “It 
seems to me,” he said, “that in western 
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districts, where most clubs are pretty 
well isolated, the spirit of the Inter- 
national organization is an important 
requirement.” 


DEATHS 

Earl C. Knutson, Westby, Wis- 
consin; governor, Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District, 1951; 
three times a member of Inter- 
national Committees, 1953-54-55. 

Dr. Arthur Danford, Amherst, 
New York; governor, New York 
District, 1927. 

Chilo W. Burnham, Carrington, 
North Dakota; governor, Minne- 
sota-Dakotas District, 1940. 

Clarence L. Conner, Chester, 
Pennsylvania; governor, Pennsyl- 
vania District, 1937. 


KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 

>» Roy F. Cooke, Orange, Massachusetts; 
trustee, 1945-49: Elected treasurer of 
International Christian Leadership, an 
organization whose purpose is the 
cultivation and promotion of Christian 
leadership. He lives in Washington, 
where he has been assistant commis- 
sioner of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. 


> Reverend C. “Kelly” Walberg, 
Redondo Beach, California: Honored in 
a testimonial dinner given by the South 
Bay Chapter of the City of Hope. With 
Reverend Walberg’s leadership, the 
South Bay Chapter collected over 
$100,000 in 1960 for world missions. He 
is president of the Redondo Beach Club 
and a pastor of the sepisteamaaneal 
Church of Christ. 


> Dr. George A. Abbott, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota; governor, Minnesota- 
Dakotas District, 1930: Honored by the 
University of North Dakota, which has 
given his name to its new $750,000 
chemistry building (Abbott Hall). He 
has served the university as a teacher 
and scientist since 1910. 


> Robert H. McGregor, East York, On- 
tario: Appointed to the Queen’s Privy 
Council, after thirty-five years in Par- 
liament. 


> John P. Roberts, London, Ontario: 
Appointed Minister of Education in the 
Ontario government. 


> Matthew Welsh, Vincennes, Indiana: 
Elected governor of the State of Indiana. 


> Richard Ristine, Crawfordsville, Indi- 
ana: Elected lieutenant-governor of the 
State of Indiana. 


>} Richard Wayne Guthrie, Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Named speaker of the Indiana 
House of Representatives. 


» Walter C. Peirce, Hutchinson, Kansas: 
Elected president of the Kansas Farm 
Bureau. 
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Bass Fishermen will 


Say I’m Crazy . 


until they try 
my method! 


But, after an honest trial, if you're 
at all like the other men to whom I've 


told my strange plan, you'll guard it with your last est. 


Don’tjump at conclusions, I’m not a manufacturer of 
any fancy new lure. I have no reels or lines to sell. = 
& professional man and make a good living in my 
fession. But my all-absorbing fobby i is fishing. +4 
= by accident, I’ vediscovered how to go to waters 
t most fishermen say are fished out and come in 
with a good catch of the biggest bass that you ever 
saw. The savage old bass that got so big, because they 
were “wise” to every ordinary way of fishing. 

This METHOD is NOT spinning, trolling, casting, 
fly fishing, trot line fishing, set line fishing, hand line 
fishing ay * bait fishing, jugging, netting, trapping, 
or seining No live bait or prepared bait is used. You 
can carry ‘all of the equipment you need in one hand. 

The whole method can be learnedin twenty minutes 
—twenty minutes of fascinating reading. All the ex- 
tra equipment you need, you can buy locally at a cost 
of less than a dollar. Yet with it, you can come in after 
an hour or two of the greatest excitement of your 
life, with a stringer full. Not one or two miserable 12 
or 14 inch over-sized keepers — but five or six real 
beauties with real poundage behind them. The kind 
that don’t need a word of explanation of the profes- 
sional skill of the man who caught them. Absolutely 
legal, too—in every state. 

This amazing method was developed by a little 
group of professional fishermen. Though they were 
public guides, they rarely divulged their method to their 
patrons. They used it only when fishing for their own 
tables. It is possible that no man on your waters has 
ever seen it, ever heard of it, or ever used it. And 
when you have given it the first trial, you will be as 
closed-mouthed asa man who has suddenly discovered 
a gold mine. Because with this method you can fish with- 
in a hundred feet of the best fishermen in the county 


and pull in ferocious big ones while they come home 
empty handed. Nospecial skill isrequired. Themethod 
is just as deadly in the hands of a novice as in the 
handsof an old timer. My method will be disclosed only 
to those menin each area who will give me theirword 
of honor not to give the method to anyone else. 

Send me your name. Let me tell you how you can 
try out this deadly method of per big bass from 
your local waters. Let me tell you why I let you try 
out my unusual method for the whole fishing season 
without risking a penny of your money. Send your 
name for details of my money-back trial offer. 
There is no charge for this information, now or at any 
other time. Just your name is all I need. But I guar- 
antee that the information I send you will make you 
a poe ag skeptic—until you decide to try my method! 

en, your own catches will fill you with disbelief. 
Send your name, today. This will be fun. 


ERIC R. FARE, Highland Park 28, Illinois 


Eric R. Fare, Highland Park 28, Minois 


Dear Mr. Fare: Send me complete information 
without any charge and without the slightest ob- | 
ligation. Tell me how I can learn your method of 

catching big bass from waters many say are 


when the old timers are report- | 
Name 
Address | 
City Zone 
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EMBOSSED 


ALUMINUM COASTERS 


A replica of the new Kiwanis International 
Building has been embossed on aluminum 
coasters, 3%” in diameter. Available in sets 
of 8 Coasters. 


C-1959, Coaster, Kiwanis International Building— 


set of 8 Coasters.....................$1.00 
Canada $1.25 
Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Kiwanis International Building 


101 East Erie Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR THE 
retarded 


F OR TEACHERS and parents— 
psychologically and education- 
ally sound games; crafts, and 
musical activities designed to 
develop skills as well as help 
the retarded child enjoy himself. 
Activities match 5 key areas of 
development—mental health, so- 
cial, physical, language, intel- 
lectual. Illustrated. 224 pages, $4 


by BERNICE WELLS CARLSON 
and DAVID R. GINGLEND 


Order from your bookstore today! 
\CeAbingdon ‘Press 
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How To Get Things Done © 
Better And Faster 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


vy Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vy Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vy Ideal for Production, Traffic, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

vy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 

Over 500,000 in Use 


| Full price $4950 with cards 


FREE 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


YANCEYVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


BOY SCOUT WEEK 


Inventory 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. CE-20 
Without Obligation 


DISCOUNTS 
uP 

To 40% 
TO CHURCHES 
AND OTHERS 


NO. K-3 TAGLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
TOP 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social 


TRUCKS FOR 
TABLES, CHAIRS 


Schools, Clubs, Lodges and all 
organizations. Our new Mon- 
roe 1961 Fold-King Folding 
Banquet Tables are unmatched 
for quality, durability, conven- 
jence and handsome appear- 
EASY WANDLING, STORAGE. ance. 68 Models and sizes. 


FREE—BIG 1961 CATALOG 


Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, 
plottorm-risers, portable portitions, bulletin boerds. 53rd yeer. 


THE MONROE CO., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


NEWS AND EVENTS 


DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 


SAY, WILBERT. HOW ABOUT MARKING ME DOWN AS 
PRESENT I CANT STAM FoR jue MEAL BUT AT LEAST I 
CHECKED IN , EH 7 


THE GUY WHO DOESNT EVEN 
SUPPORT HIS CLUB BY 
STAYING FOR THE MEAL / 


BUOYANT BRIEFS 
THE ELECTION of Stanley C. “Jack” 
Johnston as lieutenant governor of 
Division 10, Michigan District, should 
surprise no one. For Jack’s father, Stan- 
ley Johnston, was lieutenant governor 
of this same division in 1933 as well as 
district governor in 1937. Moreover 
Jack’s grandfather, William F. Johnston, 
was lieutenant governor before him. For 
what it’s worth, the present lieutenant 
governor has four children, one of whom 
is a boy. We usually refrain from mak- 
ing predictions, but.... 


FATHERS OCCASIONALLY propose their sons 
for membership in Kiwanis clubs, but 
it’s rare that a son sponsors his father. 
Both types of family induction took 
place at the Henderson Center, Eureka, 
California club recently, and both on 
the same night. A father, Jack Malte, 
introduced his son, Don, as a new mem- 
ber, then Al Stephens, with a disserta- 
tion on bringing up Dad, presented his 
father, D. B., to the club. 


TRAVELING BY TRAIN, twenty-one mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, 
Illinois recently completed a successful 
inter-club meeting with the Kiwanis 
Club of Ottawa, Kansas. A few years 
ago the Ottawa club from Illinois held 
a similar event with Kiwanians from 
Ottawa, Ontario, on that occasion travel- 
ing by plane. To complete all possible 
inter-clubs with clubs from cities named 
Ottawa, the Illinois club has only to 
schedule one with the Kiwanis Club of 
Ottawa, Ohio. 


AT LEAST THREE of the Pullman, Wash- 
ington club’s newly elected officers are 
indeed the “cream” of the crop. The 
club president is Dr. Tim Blosser, pro- 


fessor of dairy science at Washington ° 


State University. The vice president is 
Robert Coonradt, Arden Farms dairy 
manager for the Pullman-Colfax-Mos- 
cow area. And one of the three new 
board members. is Dr. J. C. Knott, pro- 
fessor emeritus of dairy science at Wash- 
ington State. 


NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis Clubs built during the month of December 


NEW CLUB 


Kempenfelt Bay, Barrie, Ontario......... 
Danvers, Massachusetts.................. 


Missoula-Sentinel, Montana.............. 
Furnitureland, High Point, North Carolina 
South Rockwood, Michigan.............. 


Clinton Valley, Mount Clemens, Michigan 


Kaukauna, 
Carson, Los Angeles County, California... 


Pompano Beach-North Broward, Florida 
Hopewell Township, New Jersey......... 
San Antonio-Southeast, Texas........... 
Costa Mesa-North, California............ 
Monroe North, Michigan................. 


THE KIWANIS 


SPONSOR 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Beverly, Massachusetts 


High Point, North Carolina 


Flat Rock, Michigan 


Mount Clemens, Michigan 


Wilmington, California 


Pompano Beach, Florida 
ee eee Ewing Township, New Jersey 
tude Northwest San Antonio, Texas 
Dunkirk-Fredonia, New York 
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A PLAN FOR 


664 VN EORGE, SLOW DOWN. We’re early as it is.” Kitty 
Ainslie gave a wifely sigh. “After about six 

weeks delay in accepting their invitation, now we’re 

driving as if we were trying to catch a train.” 

“You're right, dear, I hadn’t noticed,” said her 
husband, “What did you say their street was?” 

“Pine Road. They said to turn right at Mac’s filling 
station.” 

“That’s probably it up ahead.” 

Ten minutes later the Ainslies had pulled up in 
front of the attractive, split-level ranch home into 
which the McDonalds had moved some eight months 
earlier, when they said goodbye to city living and be- 
came suburbanites. 

“It’s a lovely house, George,” Kitty said. “Herb 
must be doing very well. Oh, there’s Marion at the 
door. Hello!” 


By rwo o’ctock that crisp Sunday afternoon, both 
lunch and the grand tour of the McDonalds’ new 
home had been taken care of, and the two couples 
were settled in the family room. 

“You know, for a couple of old-time city birds,” 
said George Ainslie with a comfortable yawn, “you 
folks have sure become landed gentry. How do you 
like it out here?” 

“Oh, we just love it,” said Marion McDonald, and 
then spent ten minutes telling them why. Then as a 
reluctant afterthought, she added, “Of course, there 
are a few problems, naturally.” 

“You bet there are,” Herb McDonald snorted. He 
began ticking them off on his fingers. “Item: There’s 
a lousy trash collection system, and a lot of litter gets 
blown around. Item: We don’t have enough traffic 
lights, warning signs, and so on. One of the neighbors’ 
kids was hurt in an accident just last week. Item: 
We need to get in some new companies down in our 
south district, the commercial area. The way property 
taxes have been going up, we’ll—” 

“This sounds pretty familiar,” Kitty Ainslie said. 
“We had a lot of the same problems in Oakton.” 

“Had?” asked Marion. “You mean you don’t have 
them now? What happened?” 

‘Oh, different things. George’s Kiwanis club helped 
a lot, for one thing.” 

The McDonalds’ reaction to this was one of polite 
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but puzzled silence. Kitty Ainslie turned to her hus- 
band. “Tell them about it, George.” 

“Well, it’s like this...” and George launched into an 
account of what the Oakton Kiwanis Club had ac- 
complished in the eleven years since its founding. 

When he finally stopped for breath, Marion 
McDonald turned to her husband and said, “You 
know, Herb, that sounds like the kind of organization 
we need right here.” 

“Could be. What do you think, George?” 

George Ainslie said he thought the idea was well 
worth exploring, and for the next forty-five minutes 
the four of them went into it. George explained what 
was required and what the procedure was for getting 


a club chartered. The McDonalds quickly came up 
with the names of Morgan Heights men who were 
likely prospects for charter members. 

“and there’s that young doctor that moved out 
here a few months ago,” Herb said. “I think he’d go 
for it. That would make eleven. And I’m sure we can 
get others.” 

“As I said,” George told him, “you'll need twenty- 
five to start, but I think we can get them. Our club 
will give you a lot of help on this. And that reminds 


‘me, I'd like to have you come to our next meeting as 


my guest. Now that’s Wednesday, and we’ll—” 

At this point George and Herb plunged into the 
complexities of getting together in Oakton, thirty 
miles away, the following week. Their wives aban- 
doned them and went out to the kitchen to get some 
coffee going. 

A few minutes before noon on the following 
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THE KIWANIS STORY 


Wednesday, George and Herb entered the Oakton 
Hotel and went back to the dining room reserved for 
the Oakton Kiwanis Club’s meeting. Most of the mem- 
bers had already arrived. 

George took Herb up to meet the club president, 
Ed Erbach. 

“Glad you could be with us, Herb,” Ed said. “George 
has told us about your interest in getting a club 
started in Morgan Heights. Well, you can count on 
us for all the help you need.” 

When they were all seated, President Erbach tinkled 
his glass for silence. 

“Before we start, I'd like you all to meet the three 
guests we have with us today.” He introduced each 
one skillfully and graciously, and as Herb arose and 
received his applause and a loud, warm “Hi, Herb!”, 
George Ainslie settled back in his chair with a satis- 
fied smile. 


Ar a MeetInG the Oakton Kiwanis Club 
selected the members of a new club building com- 
mittee to help organize a Kiwanis Club for Morgan 
Heights. George Ainslie was named chairman. 

On the following Sunday afternoon, the committee 


met at Herb McDonald’s House. George outlined the 


program. 


“Now, Herb has already talked to several fellows, 


and three of them have shown definite interest. Two 
of them, Bill Canning and Ray North, are’ coming 
over later. The third one, Art Barry, is out of town. 
Our next step, Herb, is to line up a total of ten or 


fifteen guys who want to come in. This will take « 
little while, probably. We want to bring them a: 
guests to our club meetings. We'll depend on you 
Herb, and the two fellows who will be here later 
to line up more good prospects. We already know tw 
or three. For example, Phil, here, knows somebod) 
in town.” 

“Tom Sinnot,” Phil Maginnis said. “He has the For 
agency here.” 

“Well, you can get right onto him, Phil,” Georg: 
Ainslie went on. “Now then, Herb, when we've go 
these ten to fifteen fellows set, we'll have another ful 
meeting. That’s when you men will make your appli- 
cation for charter. Then after that—” 

The front-door chime sounded. Herb McDonald go 


up. “That’s probably Bill and Ray now.” He went tv 


let them in. 


Iw ANoTHER MONTH fourteen Morgan Heights men had 
made firm commitments as prospective charter mem- 
bers of the new Kiwanis club and had signed their 
application for a charter and sent it on to the lieu- 
tenant governor of the division. 

The recruiting effort went on, and in several weeks 
the full minimum complement of twenty-five pros- 
pective charter members had been obtained. 

“Well, Herb,” George Ainslie said, one evening 
shortly afterwards, “you’re all set. International will 
send its field service representative next week, and 
you'll really start rolling.” 

“T sure hope so. We’re all anxious to get into some 
kind of action,” Herb said. He thought for a moment. 
“You know, George, it all seems so simple, now that 
it’s been done. It’s obvious now that a Kiwanis club 
is exactly what we need here in Morgan Heights. Yet 
I don’t think I'd ever have thought of the idea my- 
self. I’m sure glad you suggested it.” 

“Glad to do it, Herb,” George said. Then he added, 
with less enthusiasm, “Of course, as a matter of strict 
fact, in a small way, it was actually the girls—Marion 
and Kitty—who brought the thing up that afternoon.” 

The two men sat for a moment in silence. Then 
Herb said, “George, in case they’ve forgotten that, I 
don’t see any real need to remind them of it. Do you?” 

George shook his head slowly. The two men clasped 


SCAVENGER 


SERVICE 


} 


hands in a silent, solemn pledge. THE END 
NEW HOME 
OF AJAXK 
ANUFACTURING 
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‘EVERLASTING’ NITE LITE — 98c. Never turn it on or 
off; just plug Panelescent Nite Lite into any wall or 
baseboard outlet and forget it. Gives a soft green light 
whenever room is dark. Works on new principle; uses 
no bulb. You'll save enough on bulbs to buy several of 
these! Each Panelescent burns over 5 years; costs Ic a 
year to operate. Top Sylvania quality. AC only. Post- 
paid. Money-back guarantee. 
K-15 Drake Bidg., 


Walter Drake colorado springs, Colo. 


SHOE SHINE KIT 


One of the handiest men's accessories— 
this Shoe Shine Kit is made of soft brown | 
Mello Hide, zippered for easy access. Con- 
tains a 4” brush, one can each of brown and 
black Kiwi polish with one polishing cioth. 
Perfect for traveling men. 
SK-12, Shoe Shine Kit... 
(Price in Canada....... ea. $4.25) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


Kiwanis International Building 


101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


all 


ADDING MACHINE 


ADD SUBT. MULT. DIV. 


Do all 4 operations. Easy to use, 100% 


4 
ADD 4% 


© 
accurate. Leatherette case included. 
Perfect for Housewife, Student, Engi- TAX IN PA. 
neer or general home use. Made entirely 
in America. Beware of cheapened imi- AGENTS 


tations. Money back guarantee. Send 
check or M.O. We pay postage. WANTED 


TOM THUMB P.O. Box 5066 
Dept. F-101 Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


FREE! 


Amazing New 


VITAMINS 
FOR FOLKS OVER 30! 


Full 30 days Supply 


New, safe scientific formula of high 
potency vitamins and minerals for- 
mulated specifically for folks over 50. 
No obligation to buy anything. Try 
at our risk to discover how it may 
help you enjoy healthier, happier liv- 
ing... free you from fatigue and 
worry ... make you feel younger, 
peppier, more energetic. Send today 
for FREE 30-day supply of amazing 
OVER-FIFTY“Capsulets and full in- 
formation about amazing new OVER- 
FIFTY PLAN. Enclose 10c to help 
cover handling costs. Write Dept. 
116, Geriatric Pharmaceuticals, Inc., 


STAMPS | 


FOR ONLY 


1/9 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 
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2¢ Washingtor. 
75 Years old! 


ES! We'll rush you 100 all-different US. 

Stamps — including famous “History-in- 
the-Making” Issues — for only 10¢! (Standard 
catalogue value guaranteed at least $2.50.) 
Also Airmails, Special Delivery, Postage Dues, 
High Denominations, etc. Some over 75 years 
old! All for only 10¢ with approvals. (Offer 
and address — wit. to help cover ping, 
handling—NOW to: LITTLETON STAMP co., 
Dept. K-2, Littleton, N. H. 


Yours 


50 different colors in handy 
lastic snap-button travel case. 
omplete with scissors, 5 foot 
measure tape, package of 
needies and needie threader. 


IMAGINE! 50 spools of fine mer- 
cerized thread including white, 
black and almost every color 
you will ever need plus all sew- 
ing implements for only $1, ppd. 
No. C.0.D.'s. 


Ronel & Co., P.O. Box 1653 


Dep’t K, Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


GET THE GUYS 
TO VOCALIZE 


WITH 
NATIONAL’S DANDY 


“SING-ALONG SONG SLIDES”! 


Meetings that begin or end with sing-along sessions 
are successful meetings! Watch your gang warm up 
fast with a lusty group sing! Send for National's 
fantastic free catalog of more than 850 all-time hit 
songs, available in slide form for as low as 50c a 
tune! Need a projector? Let us know . . . we'll save 
you real dough! Write today to: 
NATIONAL STUDIOS 
42 West 48th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Mrs. Douglas J. Baldwin 
1926 Apple Valley Road 
Rockland, Connecticut 


500 LABELS - 25° 


500 gummed economy labels printed in black with 

ANY name and address, 25¢ per set! In two-tone 

plastic gift box, 35¢ per set. 5-day service. 

DE LUXE GOLD-STRIPE LABELS—500 FOR 50¢ 

Superior quality paper with rich-looking gold trim, 
rinted with ANY name and address in black. Thought- 
1, personal gift; perfect for your own use. Set of 500, 

50¢. In two-tone plastic box, 60¢. 48-hour service. 


Walter Drake Building 


GRANDFATHER CLOCK $998 


Just like the ones that Great, 
Great Grandma cherished so. . . 
Mailed promptly to you from 
Europe. 8” tall, has gleaming brass 
weights, pendulum, .and secret 
compartment for winding key. 
Your choice of Ivory, White, Yel- 
low, Dark Green, Light Green, 
Dark Blue, Light Blue, Black, 
Red, Pink, Light Maple, Dark 
Maple, and Mahogany. Hand- 
made and Hand Painted, this 
clock has a special movement. 
Keeps perfect time. Give them as 
gifts or add a decorative touch 
to your home or office. . . . They 
blend with any decor. An exclu- 
sive with us. Guaranteed for one 
full year. Send only $2.98 plus 50c 

Handling and postage to Murray Hill House, | 
P.O. Box 126, Dept. C-784, 
Bethpage, L.I., New York. 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 


pucTorRY 
OFFER 


5 regular 


5 regular 
1c centers 15c centers 2 for 25c 


10 regular 


CIGAR SMOKERS 
$4} 38 WORTH OF OUR | $B: 
BEST SMOKES { 


THIS IS A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! It's our 
way for you to get acquainted with our big money saring 
cigar offers. You get $2.38 worth of our best smokes for 
$1.00. These cigars are mild and highest quality selected 
tobaccos. One of these delightful smokes will surely be to 
your liking. These 4 handy packs include five regular 2 for 
25¢ Havana blend, five 15c and ten 10c cigars. You get a 
total of 20 cigars for just $1.00. Try them and be convinced 
that here is top smoking pleasure combined at low discount 
price. You even save state taxes 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE — We have been selling 
factory-fresh, cut rate cigars since 1919. If you don't enjoy 
them 100% return empty packs for refund of your $1.00. 
Send $1.00 today. We'll include our catslog too! ACT 
NOW before offer is withdrawn. 

SILVER ROD SALES CO., Dept. 3502 
14 Journal Square, Jersey City 6, N. J. 

TE —Get Your Favorite Nationally Adver- 
tised Cigar at low discounted prices. FREE CAT- 
ALOG lists them all. No matter what brand you 
smoke, save up to Yard. 


BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


SAVE % TO %! 


The talk of the Country—You can now buy diamond 
jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s Well 
Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed direct for 
FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any payment, 
if references given. Even appraise it at our risk 


Over 5000 styles $50. to $100,000 


r 


| Carat Brilliant | 
White Diamond | 
Lady's or Man's | 
| 
| 


Solitaire Ring 


$395. 


EMPIRE DIAMOND CORPORATION | 
Empire State Bldg., Dept. 32, New York |, N.Y. 
Send FREE Catalog 32 
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INVEST IN 
Launderama 
Coin-Operated + Fully Automatic * Laundry Stores 


Launderamas are the perfect “second” busi- 


ness for men in ali salary brackets. The ini- 
tial Launderama investment is amazingly low; 
the return is’ exceptionally high and begins 


the day the store opens. 

Because Launderama operating costs are ex- 
tremely low and free of franchise fees, you 
are able to offer your customers from 40% 
to 60% savings on all their laundry needs. 
Consequently, Launderamas quickly win com- 
munity accepvance and popularity and are 
conducive to chain operation. 

You enjoy built-in security when you in- 
vest in Launderamas because they are com- 
petition proof, Their custom-designed equip- 
ment can handle twice the amount of clothes 


as the average commercial washers and at 
half the maintenance and utility costs. And 
this outstanding double-load (20-lb.) equip- 
ment le available to you at the lowest financ- 
ing terms in the industry—10% ‘down with 
the balance financed at 6% over three years. 

The nation-wide Zeolux Corp. organization, 
pioneer in this highly successful and proven 


field, is ready to offer you assistance in plan- 
ning, establishing and financing your own 
laundry store business. 

For complete information and name of 


nearest distributor call: 


Zeouux 
CORP. 


©1960 Zeolux Corp 


DEPT. K 
261 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


YUkon 6-9740 


Bronze 
Book Ends 


A pertect gift for any Kiwanis member! Cast 
in solid bronze for beauty, permanence and 
utility. 644" base width, 5°” tall. Weight 
11 lbs. Felt padded base. 

Per Pair . . . $25.00 F.0.B, Chicago 


If desired, engraving on base, 10¢c per letter. 


Ri) | RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe 5t.. Chicago 6 


Wheat a sale! Fantastic stamps from 15 
are of imports. COLUMBIA — “Miss 

niverse.”’ UNGARY — Moon Rocket 
SPAIN — Bulifight. MONACO — Lourdes 
diamond. U.N.—Arst stamp. FRANCE—Mystery Jet. 
You also get First Electronic stamp—with te 
on back UEmoy, ANTARCTICA, many 
Grand Total 216 different. 


CIVIL WAR CENTENARY 1861-1961, Every 


stamp issued by the Confederacy. 14 

authentic-looking facsimiles. 
FREE! FREAK SET, 6 SE-TENANTS, 88 FLAGS OF 
THE WORLD, MIDGET STAMP ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Entire ‘‘Anniversary Collection’’—worth at least $2.85 
—ALL FOR 25¢ to introduce ZENITH's 
You-Want" Bargain Approvals. MONEY BA 
GUARANTEE 
SEND 25¢ TODAY. ASK FOR LOT HR-4 


ZENITH CO. 81 Willoughby St., B’klyn 1, N. Y. 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. Should a club set a ceiling on the 
number of members it will have? 


A. No. To do so might keep out of the 
club men who would make better 
Kiwanians than some of the men al- 
ready in the club. A man’s qualifica- 
tions for membership should be based 
on his ability and his interest in the 
community and not on the number of 
men already elected to membership. 


Q. I have just returned from a five 
week trip. I took along a copy of the 
Kiwanis International Directory so that 
I might attend make-up meetings at 
clubs along the route. I was disap- 
pointed several times, however, be- 
cause clubs had changed their time 
of meeting for the summer months. 
Neither the directory nor the clubs’ 
road signs reflected the change. What 
recourse does a member have who fails 
to make up attendance because a club 
has changed either its place or time 
of meeting? 


A. The official attendance rules provide 
for the granting of attendance credit to 
a visiting Kiwanian if he “appears at a 
regularly scheduled time and place of 
club meeting and finds no such meeting 
being held.’ The visiting Kiwanian 
should locate the club secretary, whose 
name and address is given in the direc- 
tory, and secure an attendance credit 
from him. 


Q. If we call a special directors’ meet- 
ing for a few minutes after our reg- 
ular weekly meeting, can members use 
this special meeting for a makeup in 
attendance? 


A. No. Attendance credit can be given 
only for attendance at a regularly 
scheduled meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of your club. No credit can be 
given for attendance at a special meet- 


ing. 


Q. Our 1960 club president was elected 
secretary for 1961. Should he cast two 


votes at meetings of the board of di- 
rectors—one as immediate past presi- 


dent, and one as secretary? 


A. No. When the 1960 president of your 
club accepted the office of secretary, he 


automatically vacated the office of im- 


mediate past president, in accordance 


with the provision in Article VI, Sec- 


tion 2, of the Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws, which states: “No offices other 
than those of secretary and treasurer 
shall be combined in one person and no 


person shall simultaneously serve as an 


in connection with any fund-raising ac- 


elected director and an officer.” When 
your 1960 president became secretary, 
the 1959 president automatically became 
the immediate past president, and will 
retain the position for the remainder of 
the year, or as long as your 1960 presi- 
dent remains secretary. 


Q. Our club has been asked to sponsor 
the Annual Fat Stock Show. As part 
of the promotion, chances on beef will 
be sold. Would it be proper for our 
club to sponsor this show? 


A. No. Article IV, Section 2 of the by- 
laws of Kiwanis International provides, 
“No chartered club shall sponsor or par- 
ticipate in any manner in a lottery, raffle, 
drawing, or game of chance for the pur- 
pose of raising funds or shall employ a 
lottery, raffle, drawing, or game of chance 


tivity....” 


Q. Can a member who is not a citizen 
be elected president of a club? 


A. Yes. There is no requirement that 
either a member or an officer of a Ki- 
wanis club be a citizen. 


Q. Our club has arranged with a 
packer of citrus fruits to sell gift 
packages through advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine. Is it permis- 
sible for us to write other clubs offer- 
ing to include them in a plan whereby 
they may share the profits? 


A. If, by this, you mean that your club 
wants to use the names and addresses in 
the Kiwanis Directory for offering your 
club’s plan to other clubs, the answer 
must be no. The names and addresses in 
the Kiwanis Directory may not be used 
for commercial circularization or solici- 
tation of other clubs. A statement of 
policy to this effect is printed on the 
inside front cover of your club’s copy of 
the directory. 


Q. At a recent meeting of our board 
of directors, only five members were 
present. We decided to proceed with 
the business despite the lack of a quo- 
rum. Was this correct? 


A. No. Rule 64 of Robert’s Rules of 
Order provides that the only business 
that can be transacted in the absence 
of a quorum is “to take measures to ob- 
tain a quorum, to fix the time to which 
to adjourn, and to adjourn, or to take 
a recess.” In the absence of a majority 
of the twelve members of your board 
of directors, no binding action can be 
taken. 
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{DITORIAL 


By KARL E. MUNDT 
US Senator, South Dakota 


(Past Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas District of Kiwanis International) 


THE CONGRESS WILL 


About the Author 


Senator Mundt, of Madison, 
South Dakota, left a career in 
education to enter Congress as 
a Representative in 1938, then 
moved to the Senate ten years 
later. He has sponsored bills 
relating to the areas of in- 
ternal security, educational and 
cultural affairs, the Voice of 
America, and the Electoral 
College, to name a few. He re- 
ceived extensive publicity as 
chairman of the Army- 
McCarthy hearings, and has 
served on numerous Senate 
committees. 
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3 87TH Conecress is the first in many years to begin operations with a so-called 
“undivided government.” It finds the Democratic party enjoying control over both 
legislative houses and the White House. This fact brings to mind a number of sig- 
nificant questions, not the least of which are: Will this bring about more responsible 
government? Will it reduce the role of the Republican party to that of a negative, 
nagging, antagonistic opposition, and thereby subvert the direction of our national 
purpose to petty squabbles along party lines? 

In attempting to answer these questions, one must, it seems to me, appeal to 
history. In our own history, the history of America, we find that both systems of 
government—divided and undivided—have been made to work effectively. Then, too, 
there have been instances where each has failed. In my own experience of twenty- 
two years in the United States Congress, I have found that successful government 
has been attained because of—and not in spite of—sound, responsible party politics, 

There can be no doubt that both parties want a better America, a prosperous 
America, one that continues to move ahead. The differences between the two parties 
do not really concern goals, but how best to attain these goals; it is a difference not 
of ends but of means. And, more often than not, much of our national legislation is 
the result of working out these differences through debate and compromise to 
achieve good government and a productive, free America. 

The key to disagreement in majority-and-minority government is responsibility, 
When accepted and practiced, responsibility brings to the nation united effort work- 
ing for the national good. And responsibility in government has a peculiar way of 
making itself felt. It is for this reason that, as the 87th Congress opens with a new 
President in the White House, I am not seriously alarmed at the prospect of Con- 
gressional divisiveness along party lines. For when the chips are down on issues 
of major significance, responsibility will, as it always has in the past, emerge. And 
it is my conviction that, as usual, it will cross party lines. 

This is not to say that there will be no major differences over the role govern- 
ment is to play in the future. But, at the same time, these differences do not stand 
in the way of progressive programs, for responsibility rests with the President as 
well as with Congress. A President cannot afford to launch programs that are not, so 
to speak, “in tune with the times.” This has, of course, happened, and it has usually 
been accompanied with a resultant change in the White House. It has also happened 
in Congress. But here, too, the American voter asserted his responsibility—when the 
politician has not asserted his—by stepping into the polling booth and removing 
from public office those officials who trifled with the national interest by “playing 
politics” in the legislature. 

And here is the main reason why I expect the 87th Congress to be a typical Con- 
gress, a Congress that will be responsible. I refer to the voter. Responsibility begins 
and ends with the voter. It is still the greatest system devised for successful and 
productive government. For in our renowned check-system of government, the voter 
is the final check. If responsibility is not exercised where laws are made, then it 
will surely be exercised by private citizens on the home front where lawmakers 
are made. THE END 
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Private investors have helped close the equity-gap 
for the small businessman. And by 

betting on “the small guy,” they have done 

all right for themselves 


By MILAN J. KUBIC 


Ss THE AGE or BIGNESS, spurred on 
by wartime emphasis on mass 
production, swung into high gear at 
the end of World War II, many small 
businessmen were frankly worried. 
Despite new markets that had bur- 
geoned in the wake of big spending, 
new inventions, and a population 


BUS NESS GE 
S ISALOA AAI | increase, they found themselves 
ree knocking at the door of affluency 
GETS LOANS only to find it locked. Transistorized 
I A LOAN electronics, plastics, and other inven- 
TTC AINA tions helped to create new oppor- 
) AN SMALLE tunities. But new products required 
DUDSIINEOS ULISOA |OAN SM new tools and, even when the ma- 
Al} 2 NCCC PLCTC A N chinery was available, new market- 
UA § ing facilities. New shopping plazas 
SUSINESS GEIS A LOAN SM offered ideal locations, but their 
DHICINICOCO builders often insisted upon elabo- 
ALL BUSINESS GETS A LOAN 
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rate leasing arrangements with guar- 
anteed tenancy. The key to the post- 
war world of booming prosperity, 
small businessmen soon learned, was 
long-term capital—and lots of it. 
Big companies could produce it 
handily, but small entrepreneurs 
were caught in a dead-end street. 
They couldn’t borrow from banks, 
which ordinarily don’t make loans 
for more than twenty-four months 
and which require almost fool-proof 
security. Nor were they large enough 
to raise capital by floating their own 
stock the way big business does. A 
new name was coined for this money- 
raising disadvantage of small busi- 
nessmen, vis ad vis their big competi- 
tors: “equity-gap.” It soon became 


| 


the subject of heated debates in the 
Federal Reserve Board and various 
Congressional committees, as busi- 
nessmen took their case to the na- 
tion’s capital. 

For more than ten years, this lack 
of investment money was fought on 
paper in a series of theoretical legis- 
lative steps by some of the best fi- 
nancial brains in Washington. Their 
plan completed, they unburdened it 
on the Congress. So pressing was the 
need for small business growth capi- 
tal that the lawmakers consented 
with a rare minimum of disagree- 
ment, and the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 was born. 


Iw essence, the Act was a sugar- 
coated invitation to private investors 
to join forces with the federal gov- 
ernment in lending capital to promis- 
ing small businessmen. Acting under 
state supervision the investors were 
asked to organize into Small Business 
Investment Companies and to put up 
at least $150,000 of their own capital. 
The federal government, acting 
through the Small Business Admini- 
stration, pledged to make a matching 
loan to the new SBIC, and to follow 
up with more investment funds once 
the group exhausted its capital. The 
sugar coating had three layers: easily 
available federal loans, low interest 
charges (5 per cent), and a bagful 
of tax advantages to the investors. 

In return, the SBIC’s took on the 
obligation to observe existing state 
laws and a host of SBA regulations 
protecting both the debtors and Uncle 
Sam’s treasury. The Act thus paved 
the way for Washington aid chan- 
neled through private businessmen 
in the areas of need, rather than 
through federal agencies in places 
that might be far removed from the 
borrowers. 

After the inevitable delays and a 
few snafus, the idea caught on. In 
March 1960, eighteen months after its 
launching, the small business invest- 
ment program was in the hands of 
eighty SBIC’s, all but three of which 
were less than one year old. About 
one third of the SBIC’s were founded 
by banks. The rest were organized 
by wholesalers, management con- 
sultants, economists, and other suc- 
cessful people looking for new uses 
for their capital and investment tal- 
ent. 

The latter attribute was important. 
Unlike most banks, SBIC’s offer 
long-term (five to twenty years) 
capital to small businesses, most of 
which have less than $5 million in 
assets and average earnings below 


$250,000 a year. As a rule such 
debtors are high on growth potential 
and ideas but low on established 
credit and, sometimes, experience 
needed for new ventures. 

To succeed, many of them need 
expert counseling. And here the sys- 
tem offers a happy solution: the in- 
vestment company converts the 
debtor’s debenture bonds into stock 
and becomes the small businessman’s 
partner. A subsequent placement of 
an SBIC member in the debtor’s 
executive council can provide both 
the needed know-how and protection 
of the SBIC investment, while a host 
of legal restrictions protect the busi- 
nessman’s basic independence. 

In the first few months, most 
SBIC’s found the demands of capital- 
starved businessmen greater than 
their resources. Not only were the 
investors’ coffers small, but they also 
lacked the experience, personnel, 
and tested rules needed to handle 
the flood of applications. With a truly 
pioneering spirit, the companies 
struck out on their own, each devel- 
oping its own procedures and search- 
ing for the most lucrative fields of 
specialties in which to concentrate. 


One resutt of these individual ven- 
tures by the SBIC’s is a variety of 
requirements confronting the capital 
seeker. Some SBIC’s ask for a pre- 
liminary application that includes a 
statement of earnings for the previ- 
ous three years, an outline of the 
project to be financed, and a descrip- 
tion of available collateral. Before 
the deal can be closed, such SBIC’s 
usually request also an audited five- 
year financial record, a list of 
debtors, and a filing fee of up to $50. 
In contrast, other investment firms 
are willing to consider the financing 
after a talk about the businessman’s 
background and needs. Almost all, 
however, sooner or later conduct a 
fairly thorough reference check, and 
their officers make a personal survey 
of the applicant’s business facilities 
as well as a study of the project to 
be financed. 

Understandably, this takes time. 
But with a growing capital base, 
self-confidence, and experience, most 
SBIC’s are speeding up their work, 
some with spectacular success. A 
frequently mentioned example of 
their new flexibility is the quick 
action of a Baltimore SBIC head 
who last year received an urgent 
request for $186,000 from a highly 
specialized instrument company. The 
manufacturer was offered a govern- 
ment contract for a missile guidance 


system that he couldn’t fill without 
plant expansion, so he turned to a 
new SBIC. But the SBIC had a prob- 
lem, too. It couldn’t meet the request 
alone because of a law restricting the 
size of the individual loans to 20 per 
cent of the SBIC’s capital. Un- 
daunted, the Baltimore executive 
telephoned SBIC’s as far away as 
Miami and Cedar Rapids and in a 
few days worked out an arrangement 
under which seven investment com- 
panies combined their resources to 
make the full loan. Thus the manu- 
facturer was able to guarantee pro- 
duction deadlines, and the contract 
was his. | 

Manufacturers. are not the only 
type of small businessmen who have 
profited from the new financing 
scheme. Store owners, wholesalers, 
real estate firms, and other smal! 
entrepreneurs have been helped in 
expanding their facilities because 
they met the prerequisites of a sound 
business record, pluck, and the desire 
for growth. 

One of them was Murray Ewalt, a 
thirty-eight-year-old druggist in 
Lake Crystal, Minnesota, whose 
heart was set on store space in a 
spanking new Winona shopping plaza. 
Between him and the coveted ex- 
pansion there were two obstacles: a 
five-year lease guarantee on the new 
store space, and funds for new stock 
and fixtures. To overcome both, he 
needed: $25,000. 

Like most people in his position, 
Ewalt first sought help from a bank, 
but found it unwilling to relinquish 
the prevailing practice of short-term, 
well-secured lending. Then, in the 
summer of 1959, he heard about a 
new SBIC in Minneapolis and de- 
cided to try his luck there. Within 
a few weeks the SBIC authorized a 
7 per cent (simple interest), $25,000 
loan with principal payments starting 
in 1964. “Just the type of loan I 
needed,” commented Ewalt with 
satisfaction. Seven months later, he 
was the proud owner of a shopping 
plaza drug store with nine people on 
his payroll. 

There are hundreds of other ex- 
amples ranging all the way from 
a west-coast electronics firm that 
doubled its profits to a Maryland 
boat maker whom SBIC financing 
helped to market plastic boats orig- 
inally developed for the Navy. In 
spite of this record, however, the 
story of the investment program is 
not without its rough spots. With the 
Act little more than two years old, 
several “bugs,” some serious, were 
crying for correction. 
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Many problems were inherent in 
the conservative construction of the 
law, written by legislators who were 
determined not to leave loopholes 
for potential loan sharks. As a result, 
protests from all sides against red 
tape were often heard during the 
frst months of the program. Would- 
be investors complained that the 
SBA took too long to process their 
license applications. Borrowers ob- 
jected because, under the Act, they 
had to purchase stock in the creditor 
SBIC. While this provision made 
the creditor-debtor partnership a 
two-way street, it also put heavy 
strain on the borrower’s resources 
and it ran into trouble in such states 
as New Jersey, where lender-debtor 
relationship is restricted by law. 


Mosr ossections, however, were 
voiced by the new investment com- 
panies as they discovered that their 
early earnings hardly justified the 
hazards of a pioneering enterprise. 
A small company, charging the going 
rate of interest, usually found its 
gross income in the neighborhood of 
$30,000 a year, or hardly enough to 
meet its expenses. Moreover, it was 
hampered by regulations limiting its 
operations to bank-type loans or 
purchase of convertible debenture 
bonds. And it couldn’t dispose of its 
capital in loans greater than 20 per 
cent of its funds. 

These limitations, as well as the 
discovery that little loans take the 
same amount of policing as the more 
lucrative big loans, have set off a 
trend toward SBIC bigness. In the 
past nine months, no less than thir- 
teen SBIC’s have “gone public,” or 
floated stock issues, nine of which 
offered more than $5 million worth 
of shares each. Bigger loans made 
to bigger borrowers were part of 
this new development and evoked 
some worried predictions that the 
really small businessman would once 
again be left out. 

But the achievements have more 
than outweighed the setbacks. Early 
in 1961, SBIC records listed seven 
hundred investments in the small 
business economy, nearly five hun- 
dred of which had been made to non- 
.anufacturing companies. The loans, 
‘anging mostly from $25,000 to 
20,000, carried interest charges of 8 
© 14 per cent paid on outstanding 
rincipal only—terms that were at- 
active enough to keep the applica- 
m files bulging. New rules made 
irticipation in the program more 
rofitable, increased the number of 
/naancing methods, and eliminated 
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HOW THE SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT COMPANIES WORK 


Banding together, groups of private investors form investment companies 
with a minimum of $150,000 in capital assets. The sum they raise is matched 
dollar for dollar by the federal government. This money is then available to 
small businessmen — for whom most banks and other conventional loan agen- 
cies offer too many obstacles—in the form of low-interest, long-term loans. 


the debtor’s stock-purchase require- 
ment. More recently, the number of 
SBIC’s soared past the 170 mark. 
Today, most investors in the pro- 
gram are looking toward the thriv- 
ing business already achieved by one 
of the early SBIC’s, the Electronics 
Capital Corporation of San Diego, 
California. Founded by Charles 
Salik, a well-heeled, well-educated 
Texan, the firm had grown so rapidly 
that in June 1959 it took the bold 
step of floating an $18 million stock 
issue. It was snapped up at $10 a 
share (to be quoted at nearly $28 
only one year later), and it helped 


boost the Electronics Capital Cor- 
poration’s total investment capital to 
over $80 million. 

This forward looking attitude is 
important if the SBIC program is to 
grow. ‘‘We’re betting with the 
small guy on his future,” says Don 
Christensen, thirty-year-old vice 
president of a Washington, D.C. in- 
vestment company. “It means that 
we have to be flexible, accommodat- 
ing, unorthodox, if you will. But 
above all, we have to understand the 
small businessman’s aspirations and 
have faith that it’s good business to 
lend him a hand.” THE END 
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Younc Man wearing an aviator’s 

helmet and leather flying jacket 
strode into the newspaper office at 
Columbia, South Carolina on the 
night of September 29, 1938. He 
carried a large brown envelope in 
one hand. The other clutched the 
folds of a parachute. 

Beverly E. “Bevo” Howard, at the 
time the youngest airline pilot in 
the nation and president of Haw- 
thorne Flying Service, put the enve- 
lope on the desk. “I believe you've 
been expecting these,” he said. 

The staccato of the typewriter 
stopped as the deskman eyed the 
flier, then ripped open the envelope. 
Inside were the first photographs of 
destruction caused by a storm that 
ravaged the city of Charleston, 
ninety-five miles away. The news- 
man glanced up and saw the para- 
chute. “Did you get here in that 
thing?” he bellowed. 

The young pilot grinned sheep- 
ishly and told his story. Charleston 
had been hit early that morning by 
five freak tornadoes. A proud city 
was decimated. All communication 
with the outside world was cut off. 
Howard was contracted by a news 
service to fly out the photographs. 
He took off from Charleston airport 
in the dark—his airplane a stunt craft 
with no navigational aids. The com- 
pass was unreliable, and the air- 
speed indicator was off 40 miles per 
hour. He delivered the photographs 
and earned his $500 fee, but he lost 
an airplane worth more than four 
times that amount. Several miles 
from his goal, he had to bail out. 

Bevo Howard, in retrospect, con- 
siders that flight “a crazy thing to 
do.” But it hasn’t prevented him from 
risking either his money or his life 
since, and thus far the cumulative 
results of these risks add up heavily 
on his side. Today he heads a $7% 
million business that includes the 
training of US Air Force and Army 
pilots, the maintenance of Army 
planes, and the sale and service of 
business aircraft. He is also one of 
America’s foremost aerobatic pilots, 
earning the top rate of $1000 for each 
twelve-minute exhibition. At forty- 
six his build is as trim as a teen- 
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ager’s. He is soft-spoken, his hair is 
blond, and he is as much smitten by 
flying as he was thirty years ago. 


Howarp grew up in the days when 
flying was something more than a 
matter of take-offs and landings. Free 
of government regulation, a man 
could choose his destination, his 
route, and his weather, if he was 
willing to take the risks. Howard 
took his first risk involving an air- 
plane at seventeen, when he paid 
$100, saved from earnings as a news- 
boy, for a tired Waco 10. He learned 
to fly at the Augusta municipal air- 
port, a few blocks from his home, 
where the drone of airplanes had 
fascinated him since childhood. 

Quitting junior college in his 
freshman year, Howard joined a 
newly-formed aircraft sales and 
service firm in Charleston, South 
Carolina, as a lineboy at $10 a 
week. A few years later he again 
took a chance. His company, the 
Hawthorne Flying Service, was 
owned by Alexander M. Luke, the 
son of a prominent North Carolina 
family. When Luke died suddenly in 
1934, Hawthorne’s manager, T. Proe- 
leau Ball, announced that he was 
leaving the company to become a 
Delta Airlihes pilot. Howard, with 
virtually no money of his own, off- 
ered Ball a promissory note for his 
share in the company. Ball accepted, 
and Howard, at age twenty-one, be- 
came president of Hawthorne. 

Howard soon discovered that Bail 
had not been mistaken in setting out 
for bigger things. The small company 
failed to support its chief. Nor did it 
enable him to pay his debt. In 1936, 
Howard joined Eastern Airlines as a 
co-pilot. His salary with Eastern 
helped him to redeem his promissory 
note within a year, and Hawthorne 
was his to run. 

Nevertheless, for the next two 
years Howard continued in Eastern’s 
employ. He gained a promotion, and 
was the youngest airline pilot in the © 
nation. Meanwhile, his skill with air- 
planes increased, and he began earn- 
ing fees for acrobatic flying. In 1938, 
with both Hawthorne’s business and 
his aerobatic income increasing, he 


Acrobatic pilot “‘Bevo” Howard of Moultrie, Georgia 
flies a plane upside down with arms outstretched and 
guides a $7 2 million aviation firm at the same time 
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Flying his Buecker Jungmeister, a German-built sport plane, Howard has won 
. three national and three international aerobatic championships. (Below) At 
Spence Air Force Base, cadets attending his school inspect the Buecker. 


left Eastern. A short time later, hi 
performance of an outside loop in ; 
light airplane, previously considere: 
an impossible maneuver, gained hin 
the attention of the flying world. 


Recentiy I watched Bevo Howar: 
perform an outside loop and othe 
aerobatic exercises for Air Fore 
cadets at Spence Air Force Base ir 
Moultrie, Georgia, which is now th: 
central office of the Hawthorn 
School of Aeronautics. He was alsv 
flying for the camera, and photo- 
graphs made on that bright, fall day 
accompany this article. 

The outside loop begins with the 
airplane in its normal, upright posi - 
tion no lower than 1300 feet from the 
ground. The pilot pushes his stick 
forward and holds it there. When the 
airplane has reached an inverted 
position at the bottom of the loop, 
the stress on both pilot and airplane 
is reversed, and almost four times 
the pilot’s weight is imposed on the 
belt holding him in the cockpit. The 
strain of an outside loop upon both 
ship and pilot is so great that many 
airplane technicians claimed that a 
small airplane couldn’t stand up 
under it until Howard proved them 
wrong in a 37-horsepower Piper Cub. 

Though Howard could have his 
pick of modern aircraft for his aero- 
batics, his exhibition plane is a single- 
seat, open-cockpit Buecker Jung- 
meister. It flips and rolls with a snap 
impossible for planes not designed 


_ for aerobatics. The Buecker, which 


he parks in a hangar at Spence, was 
manufactured by Germans under a 
1000 pound weight limitation stipu- 
lated by the Versailles Treaty. It 
weighs 976 pounds. With a stubby 
body and twenty-one-foot, seven- 
inch wingspread, professionals re- 
gard it as the most maneuverable 
airplane ever built. Constructed os- 
tensibly as a sports aircraft, Herman 
Goering used it to train fighter pilots. 
Howard bought it in 1946 from Col- 
onel Mike Murphy, another re- 
nowned precision flyer. It is the only 
one of its kind in North America, 
and it has been mentioned as a can- 
didate for either the Smithsonian In- 
stitute or the Air Force Aviation Mu- 
seum upon retirement. 

The Buecker is not yet a museum 
piece, however. As Howard lifted the 
plane from a Spence runway and 
snapped it into a 180-degree roll less 
than one hundred feet from the 
ground, he received a spontaneous 
cheer from the onlooking cadets. Be- 
fore his demonstration ended, he had 
performed the most difficult of the 
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thirty-five separate maneuvers that 
usually constitute his twelve-minute 
show, including the outside loop, his 
“look, no hands” exercise, and the 
act’s finale, an inverted pickup. 

The second of these maneuvers 
illustrates what Howard considers to 
be the five essentials of a good ex- 
hibition: execution of maneuver, 
safety, continuity, placement of ma- 
neuver, and showmanship. Emerging 
from a cobra roll, in which the air- 
craft spins to within two hundred 
feet of the ground, Howard rolls the 
Buecker to an inverted position, then 
shaves off fifty feet more of altitude. 
With the aircraft flying upside down 
at 120 miles per hour, the pilot 
“trims” the plane so that it will 
maintain level flight without hand 
controls. When he feels that the ship 
is ready, he eases his hands from the 
controls—just a little—to be sure that 
the plane will remain level. If the 
ship is trim and the control stick is 
firm against Howard’s knees, both 
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arms go out of the cockpit to wave at 
the audience. This is timed to the 
exact moment that the aircraft is in 
front of the grandstand. 

The piéce de résistance of Howard’s 
show is another upside down ma- 
neuver. His aim here, however, is to 
snatch a ribbon stretched between 
two metal poles thirty-five feet apart. 
At its lowest point, the plane is just 
eighteen feet from the ground. 
Howard performed this maneuver 
three times on the day I watched 
him, using two ribbons tied between 
the poles parallel to one another and 
about three feet apart. “If I’m not too 
ground shy,” said Howard before 
take-off, “I'll go below the high rib- 
bon and get the lower one.” He suc- 
ceeded two out of three times. On 
the second try he misjudged slightly 
and carried off both. 

Wearing Lindbergh-style leather 
helmet and goggles—plus a parachute 
that would be of little use were it 
ever needed, considering the low alti- 


tude at which he flies (it never has 
been needed during an exhibition) — 
Howard has performed in the gaily 
patterned, red and white biplane at 
air shows and fairs both in North 
America and Europe. He won the 
lightplane acrobatic championship in 
the first major competitive event he 
entered, the national air races at 
Miami in 1939. Since then he has 
entered almost every major air meet, 
and has six national and world aero- 
batic championships to his credit. He 
performs in about twelve exhibitions 
a year, frequently in programs that 
also feature the Air Force’s Thun- 
derbird and the Navy’s Blue Angel 
teams. On a wall in Howard’s wood- 
paneled office at Spence is a photo- 
graph of the Blue Angels inscribed 
“To Bevo Howard, whom we con- 
sider the world’s top aerobatic 

The effect of Howard’s fame upon 
his business is impossible to estimate, 
but it is undoubtedly considerable. 


Flying at Spence (as he has done on Kiwanis Kids’ Day) Howard performs 
an inverted pickup, catching the bottom ribbon while leaving the top one intact. 
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At Spence, Major John W. Hillen, 
Jr., the base commander, calls 
Howard's flying “a great inspiration 
to our students.” Moreover, it is sig- 
nificant that Hawthorne’s business 
began to grow just about the time that 
Howard was first making a name for 
himself in aerobatics back in 1938. 

Money earned from his exhibitions 
helped the business as well. It en- 
abled Howard to expand during the 
thirties from aircraft sales and serv- 
ice into flight training. Between 1939 
and 1941 Hawthorne conducted 
classes at the College of Charleston, 
the Citadel, and the University of 
South Carolina, first under the Ci- 
vilian Pilot Training Program and 
later under the War Training Serv- 
ice. Then, as Hitler’s storm troopers 
crossed Europe, President Roosevelt 
called for 50,000 pilots and planes a 
year. Early in 1941 Hawthorne was 
awarded its first contract with the 
Army Air Corps to operate a pri- 
mary flying school at Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. 

Hawthorne’s Orangeburg school 
trained 6000 pilots in World War II, 
and was the last of sixty-four con- 
tract schools to close at the end of 
the war. One third of. these pilots 
were French cadets, and apprecia- 
tively the French government 
awarded Howard the Medaille de 
L’Aeronautique for his handling of 
them. In 1954 he was also given the 
French Legion of Honor, both for 
training pilots and in recognition of 
his accomplishments as an aerobatic 
pilot. 

Although Howard’s pilot training 
operations were his chief concern 
during the war years, he had not 
neglected the sales and service part 
of his business. His repair station at 
the Charleston municipal airport is 
the only shop in the state that is ap- 
proved by the Federal Aviation 
Agency, and in 1945 his Columbia, 
South Carolina firm received the 
$5000 Andrew J. Haire Award for 
outstanding airport operation. The 
company contracts fuel services for 
airlines that use the Charleston air- 
port, distributes aircraft parts and 
accessories, and sells Beech and Piper 
aircraft. Last year it grossed over 
$2,000,000. 

It’s no great trick to induce Howard 
to talk about the role of aircraft in 
business. “The business aircraft 
field,” he told me, “is just now getting 
started in earnest. After 1945, a boom 
was predicted in the field. There was 
a boom, but it was short lived. The 
reason was that thousands of people 
bought airplanes who couldn't use 


them. Many had to sell them at a 
loss, and a slump followed. In 1951 
the slump ended and in that year 
aircraft began to be used as business 
machines. Today, I estimate that 
only 5 or 10 per cent of the busi- 
nesses that could justify airplanes 
have them. Of course, flying a busi- 
ness airplane is not cheaper than 
flying with the airlines. But it pays 
off by saving executives’ time. It 
also gives mobility and flexibility. 
If you need to stay some place for a 
few hours longer, you can do so. 
Also, you can choose the weather 
you want to fly in, without having to 
wait for scheduled flights that can- 
not. I couldn’t begin to keep the 
schedule I do without my business 
airplane [a Beech Bonanza].” 


Howarp speaks of the so-called 
post-war boom as a businessman who 
remembers it well. It was one time 
in his life when a sizable risk re- 
sulted in a catastrophe. Riding the 
crest of the boom, he overexpanded, 
then made several untimely invest- 
ments. These factors, plus costly 
moves necessary to meet military 
requirements, and, more important, 
a tornado that destroyed the Charles- 
ton base, taking the administration 
building, two hangars, the company’s 
equipment, and twenty-six airplanes, 
caused his bankers to recommend go- 
ing into bankruptcy. “But I couldn’t 
give up,” says Howard. “It would 
have been economic suicide to have 
taken the bankers’ advice. We 
worked with our creditors, never 
once believing that we couldn’t pull 
out of it.” 

Howard's answer to his economic 
troubles was to shift emphasis 
from selling and servicing planes 
back to training pilots. The tiny 
nation of Pakistan helped signifi- 
cantly by contracting with Haw- 
thorne for the training of fighter 
pilots for the Royal Pakistan Air 
Force. Two classes of cadets were 
trained in North American F-51 and 
Republic F-47 fighters, marking the 
first time that a civilian concern in 
the United States used fighter air- 
craft in training. But the big re- 
couping break came in 1951, when 
Hawthorne received a contract from 
the Air Force to operate a flying 
school for cadets at Spence Air Force 
Base. With seven hundred employees, 
the school at Spence is the largest of 
Hawthorne's operations. In addition, 
Hawthorne operates a maintenance 
base for the US Army at Fort Camp- 
bell, Kentucky and a smaller pilot 
training base for the Army at Fort 


Rucker, Alabama, as well as its 
Charleston sales and service business. 
Howard’s interests outside of busi- 
ness hours include several com- 
munity organizations, among ther 
the Kiwanis Club of Moultrie. 
which he joined in 1951. He is pres- 
ident of the Moultrie YMCA and sits 
on the boards of the Aeronautica! 
Training Society, the Associated 
Industries of Georgia, and the Ameri- 
can Investment Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Nashville, Tennessee. He is 
also a member of the Young Presi- 
dents’ Organization. In 1941 Howara 
married Arden Ball, and the couple 
now have five children, ages nine t 
seventeen. Arden claims that he: 
husband’s upside down flying isn’t 
really a source of concern for her or 
the children. “When Bevo and I were 
married, he had been flying in exhi- 
bitions for about eight years. Our 
children were raised with their necks 
craned, watching Daddy fly.” 

Atage forty-six Bevo Howard finds 
that he is still no more able to avoid 
the ups and downs of business than 
of flying. Last year he received the 
unwelcome news that his largest 
operation, the Hawthorne School of 
Aeronautics at Spence (as well as 
the five other civilian training bases 
for Air Force personnel) would be 
discontinued. He is still dazed some- 
what by this decision by the Air 
Force, which will put Air Force per- 
sonnel in jobs previously held by 
civilians. 

When the Army called for his 
services during World War II, they 
discovered that the training of mili- 
tary pilots by civilian instructors had 
a number of advantages. Permanent 
civilian personnel could perform the 
same job with one third the number 
of officers and men. Because the 
turnover rate of civilian mechanics, 
clerks, and linemen was lower, the 
need for trained replacements was 
eliminated. Management, with power 
to hire and fire, could weed out the 
inefficient. This concept remained 
with the Air Force in the post-war 
years, and until recent months al! 
Air Force pilots—three thousand a 
year—were trained at civilian schools. 
The Air Force had called the pro- 
gram “the greatest bargain in his- 
tory.” 

If at all remorseful that the bar- 
gain has been given up, Howard 
shows no bitterness. “I’ve enjoyed 
my work with the Air Force,” he 
says, “and hope to work in the future 
with them.” If history is any barom- 
eter, he’ll be working with someone 
very soon. THE END 
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By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


My recorps show that more than 
2000 of you readers wrote to me 
last year. This year I hope it’s 
20,000. If you see something good, 
something unique and worthy in 
Kiwanis anywhere, sound the gold- 
en gong for it via mail; if it’s 
“bad,” if it needs airing, rap the 
gavel. I'll help all I can, for I cher- 
ish your frankness and your friend- 
ship. 
* * * 

Let me ride a favorite horse once 
more: “An infallible method of 
conciliating a tiger,” said K. Ade- 
nauer, “is to allow oneself to be 
devoured.” I hope you Kiwanians 
and others in our employ at Wash- 
ington will remember that when 
dealing with the communists. And 
we citizens should all remember it 
when allowing more and more tax 
increases. 


* * * 


America has moved from an era 
of indifference to an era of aware- 
ness about government, which is now 
our nation’s greatest hope. 


* * 


Somehow I liked the wry humor 
of this sign on an official’s desk in 
the Pentagon: “Do not get the idea 
I'm inefficient. The secrecy of my 
job doesn’t permit me to know 
what I’m doing.” 


* 


Let 1961 go down in Kiwanis his- 
tory as the year when all clubs 
eliminated committee reports and 
most other business at regular 
meetings. That important aspect of 
Kiwanis is best done behind the 
scenes at board meetings, by mail, 
in special get-togethers. Let the 
m<etings have high level, fast mov- 
ind programs; good food; good fel- 
lo vship; good minds. 
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“Every member sponsor a new 
member” is the slogan of dozens of 
Kiwanis clubs this year. Each Ki- 
wanian is allowed all of 1961 to get 
his new mez; just one, for sure, 
during the ; ear. It’s working like 
a charm already. And it isn’t too 
late to start that happy program 
in your club. 


* * * 


Memo to all new club presidents 
from W. H. Cowley, president of 
Hamilton College: “A leader has 
two characteristics. First, he is go- 
ing somewhere. Second, he is able 
to persuade other people to go with 
him.” 


GP, 


The big manufacturer in our club 
asked us to fill out a card saying 
what dominant thing made us buy 
his product. Bert Fireman wrote: 
“The dominant thing that made me 
buy your product was my wife.” 


* * * 


Too often, I have observed, a 
man’s horse sense deserts him when- 
ever he’s feeling his oats. 


* 


“Every year,’ growled Bill 
Kohler, a publisher in North Miami 
Beach, “it takes less time to fly 
across the ocean and more time to 
drive to the office.” 


* * * 


Somehow I liked what Kiwanian 
Charlie Poling told us from his pul- 
pit on the day he came to be our 
interim pastor: “Don’t waste time 
criticizing me, because I won’t pay 
a bit of attention. At my age I sim- 
ply ask the Lord to use me as He 
sees fit, then I go right ahead.” 


Carl Anderson, my compatible 
caffeine companion, tells this truly 
wonderful, if smelly story: Seems 
that a gent wanted to borrow money 
from his bank to travel around the 
world, but was refused. Peeved by 
the refusal, he went to another 
bank and had no trouble getting the 
money. So—stinker that he was—the 
man bought a four-pound fish, 
wrapped it loosely, stored it in his 
safety deposit box in the first bank, 
and took off on a six-month holiday! 


* * * 


“It makes me feel mighty old,” 
says my college daughter, “when I 
see grade school kids swapping valen- 
tines.” 


* * * 


It must be great to be as happy 
as Kiwanianne Betty Palmer. We 
were having a big Ladies’ Night. 
Husband K. T. dropped Betty at 
what both saw as a lighted house 
with a party in progress, while he 
went to park. He had two blocks to 
walk, but in due time joined us. 
Now, where was Betty? 

Hours later we found her—next 
door at a private party, where 
neither she nor the hostess nor the 
other guests realized she didn’t be- 
long! 


* * 


A while back Kiwanian Fred 
Snell was telling his big son about 
the birds and the bees. “Dad,” Son- 
ny interrupted, “don’t you think 
I’m old enough to be told about the 
cars and the keys?” 


* * * 


On most financial balance sheets, 
good will is shown to be valued at $1. 
What a queer appraisal! 


* 


Even though it’s the best I ever 
heard of, I cherish the right to 
criticize my government. So I pass 
on to all Kiwanians this absurdity, 
compiled by my colleague George 
Fuermann: The Lord’s Prayer has 
56 words. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress has 266. The Ten Command- 
ments have 297. The Declaration of 
Independence has 300. But a gov- 
ernment order setting the price 
of cabbage has 26,911 words. 


* * * 


I can always convince myself that 
I'm as good as anyone else. But I 
have a hard time convincing myself 
that I'm as good as God made me. 
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Men who doubt themselves 


are liable to take risks 


eon the other hand, 


Kripner, 


and very sure of himself 


a chess master, 


Illustrated by Richard Frooman 
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‘6 MuUsT NOT LOsE,” Otto Kripner 
told himself, as he stepped into 

the huge hall and surveyed the peo- 
ple gathered there. As he took care- 
ful inventory of his surroundings, his 
hand grasped an ebony pawn in his 
pocket: “What am I worried about?” 
he theught. “Have I not played forty- 
six games of chess simultaneously, 
while blindfolded? Have I not ten 
years more experience than my op- 
ponent?” Kripner dropped the pawn 
into his pocket and drew out a box 
of Turkish cigarettes. Of course, he 
reflected, this American, Irving Griff, 
has won some very impressive 
matches against several of the world’s 
finest players. Furthermore, much of 
Griff’s chess technique had been ac- 
quired from his father, Bernard 
Griff, a retired, undefeated champion. 
Kripner pursed his lips and tried 
to banish these vagrant thoughts, 
telling himself that they could lead 
nly to his downfall. Besides, this 
vas already a somewhat inappropri- 
ate match. For years, he had ignored 
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Griff’s challenges. Then, as much out 
of curiosity as for any other rea- 
son he had come to America. His 
acceptance of Griff’s invitation had 
been a concession. Now, the impor- 
tant thing was to win. 

As Kripner casually passed an 
open door, he turned to look in. 
Hunched over a chessboard was a 
man of about sixty. The old man’s 
face was unwrinkled; it was lean- 
cheeked and waxen and gleamed 
strangely against the dark sunglasses 
that bridged his pointed nose. Cocked 
on his shaggy head was a black hom- 
burg. Seated there, with his face in- 
clined toward the board, the old man 
seemed to be oblivious of the noise 
and people in-the outer hall. Kripner 
walked into the room. With an in- 
dulgent air, he scanned the faces that 
were now gazing at him. Even as he 
bowed his head and cupped a match 
to his cigarette, he did not cease his 
careful observation of the room and 
the people in it. His eyes seemed to 
ignite in the glare of the match. 


“Mate!” the old man at the table 
shouted merrily. The word “mate” 
brought Kripner around. For a mo- 
ment he stood squinting against the 
curling smoke of his cigarette. Then 
he moved toward the table. He 
studied the chessboard as the old 
man’s partner wagged his head from 
side to side. 

The partner moaned, “You’ve done 
it again, Bernie.” 

The old man smiled, placing the 
balls of the fingers of one hand 
against those of the other. “No, no, 
my dear fellow...not I, but you. 
You’ve done it again. You continue 
to make those deplorable mistakes. 
How many times must I tell you not 
to double your pawns.” 

Kripner smiled. “Quite right.” 

The partner rose and offered his 
hand. “Well, well,” he said, “Mr. 
Kripner.” 

“You know me?” Kripner asked, 
arching his brow. 

“Of course,” the man said. “I’ve 

(see BLACK TO MOVE page 46) 
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The Queen of the Tournament 
of Roses and her court (left) 
are the only females allowed 
at the Kickoff Luncheon. This 
year’s queen, third from the 
end, is Miss Carole Washburn. 
The Civic Auditorium in Pas- 
adena (above) is the scene of 
the 
President Joe, with 1960 Pas- 
adena club president 
don Angus standing at left. 


Although it has grewn 
beyond expectation in both 
size and celebrity, the 
Kiwanis Kickoff Luncheon 
remains above all an 
hospitable event 
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luncheon. Speaking is 


Gor- 


N JANUARY 1930, members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Pasadena, Cali- 

fornia heard a disturbing comment 
about their city. Cyril Curtis, a 
writer for the Saturday Evening Post 
vacationing in Pasadena, described 
the town to local reporters as a cold 
and unfriendly place for visitors. 
Reacting immediately, the Pasadena 
club issued a standing invitation to 
the city’s visitors to attend tieir 
weekly luncheon meetings. 

Visitors took the offer seriously, 
especially on the following New 
Year’s Day, date of the annual Rose 
Bowl parade and football classic. In 
order to properly greet the swarm 
of visitors, the club called in the city 
board of directors, the county su- 
pervisors, the presidents of the other 
service clubs in the area, and a full 
college band. When the luncheon was 
finally over, the club found its fi- 
nances well in the red, but members 
sensed that they had stumbled onto 
an epic project. 

Today, in 1961, the luncheon of 
the Kiwanis Club of Pasadena has 
evolved into that larger entity, the 
Tournament of Roses Kiwanis Kick- 
off Luncheon, an event that attracts 
some three thousand people. It has 
become known as a gathering of 
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International officers of five service clubs met at th- 
Kickoff Luncheon. They are, left to right, Presider: 
B. Edward Wood, Exchange; President Finis E. Davi-, 
Lions; Secretary O. E. “Pete” Peterson, Kiwanis; 
President Paul B. Wever, Civitan; President Lyle D. 
Knoll, Sertoma; and President J. O. Tally, Jr., Kiwani-. 


warmth and friendliness, of lively 
humor and informed talk about the 
next day’s Rose Bowl Game. At this 
year’s luncheon, for instance, the 
master of ceremonies was sports- 
caster Mel Allen. Among those who 
spoke to guests were Murray War- 
math, coach of the Minnesota team, 
and Jim Owens, coach of the Wash- 
ington team. Outstanding players 
from each of the two teams were 


‘interviewed. The Grand Marshal of 


the Rose Bowl Parade, Governor 
William F. Quinn of Hawaii, claimed 
that being from Hawaii, he was more 
of a southerner than Kiwanis Presi- 
dent Joe Tally and more of a west- 
erner than Jim Owens. Mel Allen 
said that he had talked to a group 
of girls who would watch the game 
intently to see a certain Washington 
halfback go around his own end. 
Such was the general tenor of the 
Kickoff Luncheon. 

But the luncheon did not become 
the gala affair it is today after one 
event. Its development was as gradual 
as it was persistent. Members of 
other clubs in the division were in- 
vited to the second luncheon in 1932. 
Other service club members also 
sought tickets. At last it was recog- 
nized that the club’s regular meeting 
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place was too small to hold the ex- 
pected crowd. The Civic Auditorium 
was engaged, with a capacity of one 
thousand seated at dining tables. 
For a few years, this arrangement 
served well enough. Then, when 
ticket sales for the luncheon in- 
creased to fifteen hundred, another 
expedient was sought and found. 
Most of the dining tables were re- 
moved and a thousand chairs added. 
The elaborate catering service was 
eliminated and replaced with box 
lunches. Apparently food was not 
the primary incentive for guests, be- 
cause ticket sales continued to grow. 
Meanwhile, as the years went by, 
celebrities appeared at the head 
tables. In 1954 Kiwanis International 
President Don Forsythe attended as 
the club’s special guest, and began a 
tradition followed by Presidents 
Raney, Engdahl, Culp, Arnold, Lo- 
heed, Tully, and, this year, Joe Tally. 
Leaders of Rotary, Lions, Exchange, 
Sertoma, and Civitan were regu- 
arly present also. After introducing 
leaders of other service groups at 
th s year’s luncheon, President Tally 
sad: “Much has been spoken in re- 
cont days of national goals and pur- 
es. The deepest goal, the greatest 
p.rpose, is the massing of the intel- 
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Chairman of the 1961 Kickoff 
Luncheon was John J. Cabot 
(left), who is also president of 
the Pasadena club this year. Past 
Governors of the California- 
Nevada-Hawaii District (above) 
had a table of their own. In- 
cluded in the group were Past 
International President H. Park 
Arnold (at far end of bottom row) 
and Trustee Ernest G. Bashor 
(top row, second from right). 


ligence and the spirit and the good- 
will of free men in the service of 
peace and dignity. I am proud to 
stand with these men, and to show 
by this symbol of service that in fel- 
lowship we do serve the Brotherhood 
of Men.” 

Over the years prominent folk 
from other fields also attended. To 
name but a few: from the military, 
Admiral William F. Halsey, General 
Omar Bradley, Eddie Rickenbacker; 
from the entertainment world, 
Shirley Temple, Edgar Bergen, Bob 
Hope; from the higher echelons of 
government, Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, former Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson, former Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon; the 
century’s famous football coaches, 
such as Matty Bell, Biggie Munn, 
Fritz Crisler, Bernie Bierman, Amos 
Alonzo Stagg; such well known 
sports figures as Bill Stern, Red 
Barber, Grantland Rice. In addition, 
numerous senators, congressmen, 
athletes, industrialists, and university 
presidents regularly attend. 

By the mid-fifties the Kickoff 
Luncheon had matured; it had out- 
grown the epithet “project”; it had 
become, almost without the Pasa- 
dena club realizing it, “an event.” 


Charles Johnson, a Minne- 
apolis sports-writer and a 
Kiwanian (above), inter- 
views Jim Owens, coach of 
the Washington team. Be- 
fore the luncheon, President 
Joe gets a humorous earful 
from emcee Mel Allen. 


For weeks in advance, members 
worked on ticket-sales, sent invita- 
tions to out-of-towners, set up the 
necessary facilities in the Civic Audi- 
torium. Ticket sales jumped past two 
thousand. By 1959, the number of 
Kiwanians alone who made the trip 
to Pasadena for the game and lunch- 
eon was pressing one thousand. Even 
an auxiliary luncheon for wives of 
Kiwanis guests was organized by 
wives of the club’s past presidents. 
(Traditionally, the Kickoff Luncheon 
has remained an exclusively mascu- 
line affair, with the very charming 
exception of the Tournament of Roses 
Queen and her court.) 

But through it all, through the big- 
ness and the celebrity and the hard 
work, the Tournament of Roses Ki- 
wanis Kickoff Luncheon has adhered 
to its original theme—Hospitality. (It 
is, incidentally, in no sense a fund- 
raising event; over the years, it has 
broken about even.) To this day, it 
still concerns itself with football and 
those involved in the Rose Bowl 
game. Despite its great growth and 
success, it remains a warm and 
friendly event, an occasion where, 


as Joe Tally said, “one gets the great- . 


est kick from the greatest kickoff 
luncheon in the country.” THE END 
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By RICHARD DUNLOP PART ONE: Toronto the Good 
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New England loyalists gave 
| Terento puritanism and 


dignity. The puritanism has 
all but vanished from 

the growing city, but the 
dignity remains 


ay 7 
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N THE FIFTEEN YEARS since World 

War II, the city of Toronto has 
outgrown forever the title, once given 
by caustic tourists, “Toronto the 
Good.” The last strains of New Eng- 
land puritanism, brought by loyal- 
ists to Toronto at the time of the 
American Revolution, have given 
way to the sophistication and ambi- 
tion of a twentieth century metropo- 
lis. With its million and a half 
inhabitants, its industries and finan- 
cial power, its smart shops and great 
department stores, its museum and 
university, its theaters and symphony 
orchestras, its publications and na- 
tional television and radio studios, 
Toronto has, almost magically, 
emerged as one of the continent’s 
most exciting cities. Hurtling over 
its expressways, riding its subway 
(easily the finest in the Western 
Hemisphere), watching new office 
buildings and high-rise apartment 
buildings move skyward, listening 
to the babble of foreign languages, 
a visitor realizes that he is attending 
the debut of a cosmopolitan city. 
Kiwanians and their families will 
have the opportunity to see this 
process of transformation when they 
visit Toronto to attend the 46th In- 
ternational Convention, next July 
2-6. 

How did well-starched “Toronto 
the Good” become the city of post- 
war accomplishment? The answer 
lies partly in the tremendous growth 
of the Canadian economy and the 
recognition of Canada’s importance 
on the world scene and partly in 
Toronto’s fascinating, if contradic- 
tory, past. 

Toronto literally means, “the meet- 
ing place,” which is the name Indians 
gave the village on the shores of 
Lake Ontario where two important 
fur trade routes crossed in the 17th 
century. Voyageurs and Indians met 
at this convenient spot to swap yarns 
and to trade furs for trinkets, 
whiskey, and firearms. 


Taxe the elevator to the top of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce on 
King Street, the tallest building in 
the British Commonwealth. From the 
observation gallery, 426 feet above 
the street, you can look down on 
Canada’s largest city, which spreads 
over flats near the lake into 
wooded hills and ravines. On a clear 
day, when the wind is from the 
north, Torontonians insist that you 
can see the spray from Niagara 
Falls at the far side of Lake Ontario. 
But Toronto owes far more to the 
Niagara River than an occasional 


glimpse of distant mist. The water 
that thunders over the falls and 
through the rapids flows in a power- 
ful stream directly across Lake On- 
tario, where it strikes the shore and 
divides. Through the ages one cur- 
rent has swept sand and debris from 
the lake bottom and piled it up to 
make a series of offshore islands. 
Protected by these islands is one of 
the finest natural harbors in North 
America, which the seafaring British 
noticed when, in the 18th century, 
they scouted the region for a likely 
capital of Upper Canada. 

Seen from the city tower, other 
significant details emerge from the 
misty past. To the west the Queen 
Elizabeth Way sweeps down the 
lakeshore and across the Humber 
River. Close by the bridge is the 
spot where, in 1615, Etienne Brileé, 
exploring the land from Lake Simcoe 
to Lake Ontario, set foot on the site 
of the city. Brilé found the Hurons 
in possession, but not long after- 
wards the Iroquois, with matchlock 
firearms obtained from the Dutch in 
New Amsterdam, invaded from the 
south and attacked the peaceful vil- 
lage. In one of history’s earliest 
examples of what superior fire power 
can do, they slaughtered 30,000 Hu- 
rons and left the Ontario shore desti- 
tute. 

There at the foot of Dufferin 
Street, the French built Fort Rouilé 
to control the strategic harbor. Sol- 
diers, voyageurs, and Indians per- 
versely insisted on calling it Fort 
Toronto. One sad day in French his- 
tory, they burned the fort to keep 
it from British hands and retreated 
to Montreal. West along the lake, 
where the domes and towers of the 
Canadian National Exhibition rise, 
the British, triumphant in the Seven 
Years War, built their Fort York, 
which, with equal perversity, every- 
one again called Fort Toronto. 

In July 1793, the Queen’s Rangers 
landed near modern Bathurst Street 
and started to clear a townsite. A 
few days later John Graves Simcoe, 
appointed by the king as governor 
of the newly created Province of 
Upper Canada, arrived to take 
charge of this rude capital. Visitors 
who stroll through the fort today 
can see the officers’ mess, where 
the governor gave military balls to 
relieve the monotony of backwoods 
service. In the harsh winters roaring 
fires in twin fireplaces warmed the 
guests, who dined on venison and 
fowl roasted in a kitchen that would 
discourage the hardiest of house- 
wives. Existence at the fort must 
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have been Spartan enough to please 
the puritanical soul of the city that 
was to grow up around it. On the 
other hand, the officers kept a fine 
wine cellar, a nicety of life never to 
be lost in Toronto. 

Toronto, proud of its origins, keeps 
Fort York intact. The blockhouses, 
magazines, bastions, and barracks 
recall the city’s stern military be- 
ginnings. Every day from May 15 
to October 31 the Fort Guard, equip- 
ped and trained in the manner of the 
York Militia, still drills on the par- 
ade grounds. At three o'clock a 
cannon is fired at the flag bastion to 
salute the Union Jack, the Old Flag 
as Canadians fondly call it. 

The Fort’s history includes a chap- 
ter that Americans and Canadians 
have long since been trying to for- 
get, and might be able to were it 
not for the now rusted shot from 
American guns still lodged in the 
fort’s outer walls. During the War 
of 1812, a fleet of US ships anchored 
off the Humber and unloaded an 
army headed by Brigadier General 
Zebulon Pike, American explorer 
(Pike’s Peak was named after him) 
and one of the nation’s most promis- 
ing young generals. In a seven-hour 
engagement, Pike drove back the 
British militia and regulars, then 
secured victory in the battle of York 
when the Glengary Fencibles, sent 
over back roads to surprise him, lost 
their way. Realizing that they could 
no longer hold the fort, the British 
fired the magazine and retreated. 
Pike and his men raced through the 
bastions in such hot pursuit that they 
arrived as the magazine exploded. 
Two hundred Americans and their 
general were killed in the blast. In- 
furiated, the Americans burned and 
looted in the town. This, in turn, in- 
furiated the British, who captured 
Washington and vengefully fired 
the public buildings. In order to hide 
the smoke-blackened walls of the 
executive mansion, the Americans 
painted it white. 

“So in a way you owe the White 
House to us,” Torontonians tell 
American visitors to Fort York. 


Tuere is no denying the bitterness 
that sprang up on both sides of the 
border during the War of 1812. Feel- 
ing ran particularly high in York, 
which had been largely settled by 
United Empire Loyalists, the Ameri- 
cans who chose to leave their homes 
in the thirteen newly independent 
states rather than give up their 
loyalty to the king. Even so, there 
were many incidents that showed 


that Americans and Canadians were 
closer together than events indicated. 
Isaac White, an American who had 
moved to Toronto, was captured 
while fighting with the York militia. 
He was brought to Major General 
Dearborn, who noted his Yankee 
accent. 

“Young man, why are you fighting 
against your country?” 

“General, I will not deny my na- 
tionality,” replied White, “nor am I 
fighting against my country. If a 
country is worth living in, it is worth 
fighting for; I am fighting for my 
home and family who reside here.” 

The general set White free. 

Once the Americans departed, 
Canadians set about transforming 
muddy York into boomtown Toronto. 
Visitors can drive north of Toronto 
on Jane Street to the Black Creek 
Conservation Area, where in Pioneer 
Village they can see what life was 
like in early days. They can peer 
into the antique Dalziel barn built 
in 1809. When John Dalziel and his 
family arrived from Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, they knelt in their new 
home while he read the 14th verse 
of the 132nd Psalm from the family 
Bible: “This is my rest forever; 
here will I dwell for I have desired 
it.” The Dalziels worked the farm 
for 126 years and still flourish in the 
vicinity. 

Pioneer Village also contains typical 
dwellings of the mid-19th century; a 
blacksmith and a wheelwright shop, a 
wealthy squire’s house, a cider press, 
smokehouse, piggery, and herb 
garden. 


Earty Torontonians were a formi- 
dable lot, demonstrating the initia- 
tive, inventiveness, and creativity 
that was to lift their town to 
prominence. As pioneers, one job 
was seldom enough for one man. 
William Case Adams, the dentist, in- 
vented a device for “removing roots 
and decayed stumps of teeth with 
ease when all other known methods 
failed,” and in his off hours carried 
the mail. Robert Baldwin, doctor and 
lawyer, would interrupt his argu- 
ment before a jury to hurry to the 
bedside of a patient. Joseph Bloor, 
for whom fashionable Bloor Street 
is named, was brewer, tavern keeper, 
and real estate developer. William 
Lumbers ran a dairy. He also made 
simples for the poor from herbs and 
roots that he collected, and thus was 
drawn into the proprietary medicine 
business. Tom Tinning operated a 
sawmill and at the same time earned 
(see QUEEN CITY page 47) 


One of the few appareni 
symbols of British traditio 
this modern North Amevict 
city is the coat of arms of 
Queen Elizabeth inscribed 
on mail boxes. 
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Dominating the Toronto skyline is the 
Royal York Hotel, which is headquarters for 
the Kiwanis Convention Office. In 


‘a . the foreground a Canadian destroyer from 

\ Halifax “shows the flag” 

as it skims along Lake Erie. 
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As a monument to his knighthood, Sir 
Henry Mill Pellatt built Casa Loma, which 
can be seen on its hilltop from almost 
anywhere in downtown Toronto. Today the 
98-room edifice is operated as a 
museum by the Kiwanis Club of West Toronto. 
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Among Toronto’s noted tourist 
attractions are Fort York, 

the MacKenzie House, and the Royal 
Ontario Museum. Standing in 
upright dignity at the museum are 
the remains of a Corythosaurus 
Intermedius (duck-billed dinosaur), 
exhumed near the Red Deer 

River in Alberta, two hundred 

feet above the present water level. 
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The Ontario Parliament Building 
stands in a plaza looking 
down University Avenue, Toronto’s Be 
most fashionable boulevard. 
. ' In the lower right foreground 
i ‘n'a is the Royal Ontario Museum, 
with the rooftops of the 
=@-‘:°, ~ University of Toronto above it. 
Toronto’s gay white way 
is Yonge Street, a 
neon wilderness comparable to 
Times Square. 
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fp WEEK the US government will 
take five million dollars from the 
purses of housewives and give the 
money to favored foreign growers of 
sugar—for nothing. It has been doing 
this in varying amounts every week 
since 1934, when the sugar quota 
system was made law. 

The bounty paid to foreign produc- 
ers allowed to sell raw sugar in the 
closed American market amounted 
last year to 250 million dollars. Cuba, 
whose Red-leaning dictator, Fidel 
Castro, had just confiscated nearly 
one billion dollars’ worth of US prop- 
erty, got the most. Without skipping 
a syllable in his torrent of vitupera- 
tion against the donor, the bearded 
demagogue scooped up a 96-million- 
dollar windfall, and demanded more 
as a matter of right. His bounty in 
1959 was 150 million dollars. Then 
the United States cut Cuba’s sugar 
quota and finally eliminated trade 
with that country altogether. 

The law still stands, however. For 
any sugar purchased from the re- 
maining sugar-quota nations, Uncle 
Sam must pay almost twice the 
world price. But even when Cuba 
was getting it, this premium, 
amounting to $50 a ton, won no 
thanks from Castro. In his view the 
rich American market for sugar 
chained Cuba to a one-crop econ- 
omy. The bonus, he declaimed, was 
accidental, resulting from a quota 
and bounty system designed to pro- 
tect Yanqui growers of sugar from 
foreign competition. 

Americans, most of whom learned 
that a Sugar Act existed only after 
Castro opened his drive to poison 
Cuban-American relations, are puz- 
zled. Protecting domestic producers 
of an essential food.makes sense, and 
helps ensure the American consumer 
against a price squeeze such as that 
of 1920, when, as the result of a 
world-wide sugar shortage, the US 
retail price rose to 27 cents a pound. 
Stuffing the pockets of a ranting in- 
grate seems an odd way to run a 
Sugar Act. Does the law really re- 
quire such an absurdity? 


Tue Sucar Act, as I have learned 
in talks with government officials 
and trade experts, is a strange and 
capricious law indeed, combining 
elements of tariff protection, foreign 
aid, and state trading in a sticky 
mass of contradictions. It was orig- 
inated during the worst of the De- 
pression a quarter-century ago as a 
desperate remedy for a price debacle 
that saw Cuban sugar prices plum- 
met to one-half cent a pound, and 


had domestic and foreign sugar pro- 
ducers alike facing stark ruin. 

To raise prices to a profitable level, 
the Act directs the secretary of agri- 
culture to forecast annually US sugar 
needs for the next year, and provides 
a formula for dividing the market in 
shares. About half goes to American, 
including Puerto Rican, growers 
under controls. Almost all of the rest 
is allocated by specific tonnage quo- 
tas to five countries. Cuba until this 
year got the lion’s share; the Philip- 
pines rank next; and Mexico, the 
Dominican Republic, and Peru have 
substantial quotas. Aside from a few 
token shares ranging down to Hong 
Kong’s three tons, all other nations, 
friendly or hostile, are barred from 
the US import market for raw sugar, 
which runs nowadays to about five 
million tons, worth over half a bil- 
lion dollars at wholesale. 

With domestic production limited 
and foreign imports strictly con- 
trolled, the US price of sugar has 
been kept, with few exceptions, well 
above world levels. The current price 
for quota sugar, before shipping and 
other charges, is 54% cents a pound 
—compared with three cents in the 
open market. The 24%4-cent difference 
is paid impartially to American sugar 
producers and the favored producers 
abroad. It has added several billion 
dollars to the US cost of living over 
the years, and now is playing a siz- 
able part in the alarming flight to 
foreign hands of America’s gold re- 
serves. The other charges include 
ocean freight and a half-cent tariff. 
These and a subsidy amounting now 
to 7/10 of a cent, bring the price paid 
American growers to just over seven 
cents a pound. 

The 2%-cent bounty might be jus- 
tified if it built good will overseas 


for the United States. Unfortunately, 
it does nothing of the kind. It cre- 
ates resentments, and not only among 
leaders who are emotionally volatile. 
Producing nations who are left out 
of the sugar bowl—and that includes 
most of them—complain of unfair 
discrimination, while the favored 
few, their economies geared to a sys- 
tem outside their control, stand in 
dread of arbitrary changes that could 
spell disaster. 


Tue RussIans, always happy to 
meddle in tangled situations, recog- 
nized the explosive character of 
sugar in politics last summer and 
made sugar a weapon in the Cold 
War. And both Castro and his old 
foe, Generalissimo Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic, although they 
are at opposite ends of the political 
spectrum, joined in denouncing the 
United States for “economic aggres- 
sion” in juggling their sugar quotas. 
That fast-moving sequence started 
when President Eisenhower, acting 
under special stopgap legislation, 
chopped the Cuban quota for 1960 
from 3,100,000 tons to 2,400,000, and 
foreshadowed a cut to zero for 1961. 
Castro’s outcries were audible in 
Moscow, and the Soviet Union 
promptly announced that it would be 
happy to buy the tonnage rejected 
by the United States—mainly in bar- 
ter. Red China followed suit with an 
initial 500,000-ton pledge. Where- 
upon Castro redoubled his efforts to 
make Cuba the bridgehead for World 
Communism in the Western Hemis- 
phere, and hailed the half-price, soft- 
money deals with wild exultance. 
The anti-US salvoes fired over 
Trujillo’s Radio Caribe matched in 
violence anything Cuba’s supreme 
‘leader has been able to invent. As 
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By ROBERT S. STROTHER 


A stopgap Act passed 

during the Depression has 
paid foreign sugar producers 
a huge bounty at the 
expense of American 
taxpayers and consumers 


Congress put the whole business of 
quotas over to the new legislative 
calendar in January and adjourned 
without acting on the President’s re- 
quest, noise from the Caribbean sub- 
sided. Then it suddenly rose to a new 
peak. The State Department ruled 
that the Dominican Republic could 
sell the sugar in the United States 
and collect the bounty only if it made 
an advance payment of two cents a 
pound to the American government. 
The purpose of this unprecedented 
move was, of course, to punish Tru- 
jillo, who is under official condemna- 
tion by the Organization of American 
States. 

Spurred by the recent elimination 
of Castro’s entire quota, the Brit- 
ish West Indies, Brazil, Argentina, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, 
Australia, Taiwan, Uruguay, India, 
France, Italy, Ireland, and Fiji are 
scrambling for a slice of the ex- 
pected new quotas. Maneuvering in 
Washington and the various capitals 
by the public relations agents, lob- 
byists, and special legal counsels of 
these sugar-growing areas is matched 
by the work of the similar phalanxes 
seeking to hold or increase the quo- 
tas of existing suppliers. Nothing is 
heard from the American housewife, 
who will foot the bill. 

The Sugar Act expires March 21, 
1961, and the new Congress will be 
under pressure to act fast in a situa- 
tion that demands the most careful 
thought. What will happen when a 
sensible man replaces Castro? Will 
not the United States feel bound to 
help him rebuild the island’s wrecked 
economy by restoring a market for 
Cuba’s main crop? By then other na- 
tions assigned bits of the Cuban quota 
will have stepped up production or 
forfeited less profitable markets to 
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meet US needs. Obviously, to cut our 
purchases from them would engen- 
der further resentment and ill will 
toward the United States. 

“Regardless of the wishes of either 
Congress or the administrative agen- 
cies, the vested interest arguments 
of the new suppliers will be claimed 
automatically and will become 
stronger as the period of time they 
supply our market increases,” warns 
Lawrence Myers, director of the 
Sugar Division of the US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Neither the production of sugar 
nor the channels of supply can be 
manipulated like a spigot. Quota- 
juggling is likely to cause a tem- 
porary sugar shortage in the United 
States, experts fear, followed by a 
worldwide glut. No clairvoyance is 
needed to foresee where the victims 
of the surplus would turn for relief. 
Uncle Sugar would find himself 
struggling as ineffectively with a 
mountain of sugar as he now strug- 
gles with his Himalayan mountain of 
wheat. 

While the task of framing compre- 
hensive new sugar legislation fair to 
consumers and the national budget 
as well as to domestic producers is 
likely to be a difficult one, a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture committee has 
been busy since last summer with a 
thorough-going study that will be 
presented early in the new session of 
Congress to Representative Haroid 
D. Cooley, chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee. 

One proposal widely circulated to 
government agencies has some con- 
spicuous merits. Among them are 
these: 

It would provide domestic sugar 
growers the same protection they 
now enjoy, eliminate favoritism in 
foreign trade, make possible a cut in 
the retail price of sugar, and reduce 
America’s grim balance of trade def- 
icit by 250 million dollars a year. It 
is simple, needs no new bureaucracy 
to run, and would not stimulate over- 
planting and the consequent glut. 


Tue pan calls for continuing to 
meet the needs of the US sugar mar- 
ket by growing at least half at home 
and buying the rest abroad. There 
all similarity to the quota system 
ends. The foreign purchases would 
be made commercially at world 
prices from any nation that wanted 
to sell. The subsidy would be paid 
to domestic growers only, the money 
to pay it coming entirely from the 
duty on imported sugar instead of 
from a hidden premium.as now. The 


US price would be the world price, 
plus duty, with the cost of sugar in 
retail stores reduced accordingly. 

An example, using typical recent 
prices, shows how it would work. 
For foreign sugar delivered in New 
York, a refiner would pay 5 cents a 
pound after all charges, including an 
increased tariff of 14% cents. The do- 
mestic grower would get the same 
5-cent price, but also would receive 
a subsidy of 1% cents, bringing his 
total to 6% cents a pound. But the 
refiner, having paid only 5 cents for 
raw sugar, would have a saving of 
1% cents to pass along to the con- 
sumer. The housewife would win, 
and nobody loses except the favored 
nations now on the quota list. 

What to do about them? Some spe- 
cial provision might be needed to 
smooth the transition of the Philip- 
pine Republic from its preferred po- 
sition in the US sugar market to 
competition in the world market. 
Needed assistance to the other na- 
tions could be handled properly as 
foreign aid, to friends and not ene- 
mies, and not as a costly and largely 
misunderstood distortion of the sugar 
trade. 

It is as simple as that. The United 
Kingdom handles part of its sugar 
trade in somewhat similar fashion, 
and the United States employs the 
same principle to protect the Ameri- 
can wool grower without penalizing 
US consumers for the benefit of wool 
growers abroad. 

Why have our sugar imports so 
long been the exception to normal 
tariff practices? 

“That’s easy,” answers Senator 
Paul H. Douglas, who is helping to 
lead the fight to bring sense to our 
sugar program. “Foreign and do- 
mestic sugar interests are active and 
powerful, while the American con- 
sumers are diffused and compara- 
tively weak. But because of Castro’s 
antics and the deficit in our foreign 
payments, we now have the chance 
to save hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. There is no reason why we 
should continue this huge bounty to 
foreign producers at the expense of 
American consumers and taxpayers. 
Because of improvements in the proc- 
essing of sugar beets, the bounty on 
domestic sugar might also be re- 
duced. Now is the chance for Ameri- 
can women to show that they are 
interested in what happens to their 
money. By writing to their congress- 
men and organizing to make their 
letters effective, they can mutiny on 
this foolish and wasteful bounty—and 
I hope they do.” THE END 
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Hospitals and Institutions 


ART FOR THERAPY'S SAKE 


OF ALL THE serious illnesses confronting mankind, mental 
illness offers the greatest hope for complete recovery. 
The Kiwanis Club of South Gate, California can attest 
to this, for, through their rehabilitation project at the 
Metropolitan State Hospital in Norwalk, they have seen 
it happen. 

The project began three years ago when Mrs. Ray T. 
Herman, a professional artist whose husband is a mem- 
ber of the South Gate club, began teaching a weekly art 
class at the hospital. After a short time, the project grew 
too large for her to handle alone, so she asked for—and 
got—the support of the Kiwanis Club of South Gate. 

As a start, the club agreed to donate $50 a month for 
paints, brushes, easels, and other supplies. They also 
agreed to act as liaison between the art class and the 


Mrs. Ray T. Herman 
(left) exhibits art 
work done by mental 
patients at the 
Metropolitan State 
Hospital at Norwalk, 
California. The 
South Gate club, 
represented in 

the photo by 

its president, 

Phil Greathead, 
provides materials 
used in the art 
classes taught 

by Mrs. Herman. 


“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


hospital. It was to the club, for instance, that the patients 
were indebted for being able to retain their paintings 
and mosaics as personal belongings in the hospital, 
where space for such things has always been at a mini- 
mum. In addition, for patients whose condition had re- 
gressed, and who consequently lost their ground privi- 
leges, the Kiwanians allotted extra money for materials 
such as water colors and paper that could be used in 
the wards. Members frequently visit the hospital, and 
the club holds at least one meeting a year there. 

The class as a group has had considerable artistic 
success. Thus far their work has been exhibited in four- 
teen different clubs and churches in surrounding cities 
and has won numerous prizes in competitions. One of 
the girls in the class, a European, has recently exhibited 
her work in the galleries of Europe and in the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City. 

But the prize that students want most is their return to 
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Under the coaching of 
their “big brothers,” 

Key clubbers from nearby 
Merganthaler V. T. High 
School, these children 
from St. 
Orphanage prepare for 
their first bowling 

fling. The regular 
Saturday morning bowling 
sessions for the boys 

were sponsored by the 
North Baltimore club. 
They began with primary 
instruction and 

ended three months 

later with the 
presentation of trophies. 


Folks in downtown Buffalo paid a dime or more to look at 
one of twenty calves that Kiwanians of Division 14 plan 
to breed and send to needy families in Mexico this fall. 


the workaday world. Apparently, the class and its sponsor- 
ing Kiwanians have also helped in this regard, for the 
eighteen students who comprised the first class have all 
returned to normal life. . 


International Relations 
BOSSIES ABROAD 


ONE OF THE ways to help people in need is to pack a 
bundle of food and take it to them. The food package, 
however, lasts a few days, a week, or perhaps longer, 
but is eventually depleted. Last year, clubs of Division 
14 in the Buffalo, New York area learned how they 
could help to provide food for indigent people abroad 
that would not be immediatély consumed but would 
instead repreduce itself. A program of aid more enduring 
than the traditional food basket was found in Heifer 
Project, Incorporated. 
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Kiwanians attending a presidents’ council and sec- 
retaries’ conference in Syracuse learned of Heifer Proj- 
ect, Incorporated from the Rev. LeRoy M. Kutz, a 
director of the interfaith relief and rehabilitation organi- 
zation. Since its beginning in 1944, the organization has 
shipped more than a million contributed animals of all 
kinds to people in many countries. It is supported by 
seventeen Protestant denominations, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and state and local councils of churches. The 
method of supplying food to meet immediate needs yet 
with a potential supply for years to come, Pastor Kutz 
explained, was to give bred animals, with the only stipu- 
lation that a firstborn female offspring be given to 
another needy family. Thus a family that might receive 
an animal would not only have whole milk at once but 
possibly a herd of stock in the offing. 

Response to the pastor’s speech by his audience of 
presidents and secretaries, was immediate and enthusi- 
astic. The division adopted Heifer Project, Incorporated 
as a Kiwanis project, and the lieutenant governor ap- 
pointed William E. Pyle, a member of the Buffalo club, 
as project coordinator and division chairman. As a first 
objective, it was decided that twenty Jersey Heifers 
would be purchased. Then Heifer Project, Incorporated, 
with a staff that determines areas of need and, in coop- 
eration with local government agricultural officials and 
missionaries, supervises the initial placement and care 
of the animals, suggested that the division’s animals 
be sent to Mexico. 

Bill Pyle immediately launched a campaign to interest 
all of the division’s clubs in heifer raising. His efforts 
were rewarded with a variety of projects designed to 
raise not only heifers but money to buy them. Some 
clubs purchased new-born calves, then, wondering what 
to do with them, found young future farmers and 4-H 
members who were eager to raise the animals to breed- 
ing age. The clubs are giving the boys $10 per month 
for their efforts. Two clubs held block-of-dimes cam- 
paigns to raise funds. For one of these, the Buffalo club 
set up six collection points in the downtown area, and 
staffed each with a Kiwanian to explain the project and 
to collect the dimes. Fittingly a heifer, provided by the 
other participating clubs, was the main attraction at 
each collection point. And for many city folks, the sight 
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of a calf in downtown Buffalo was in itself worth a dime. 

Thus far, the Buffalo, Alden, Elma, Lancaster- 
Depew, and West Side Buffalo clubs have given heifers. 
Late in 1961, the twenty heifers are expected to be bred 
and readied for shipment to Mexico, where they will not 
only provide additional nourishment for people who need 
it but also sustenance to amiable international relations. 


Fund Raising 
SMOKEATERS TAKE ALL 


WHEN THIRTY-TWO new announcers spent a day broad- 
casting over Radio Station CJAT in Trail, British Co- 
lumbia, they proved to be out-and-out greenhorns. But 
they made up in fund-raising talents what they lacked 
in radio know-how. 

The occasion was the third annual Radio Day of the 
Kiwanis Club of Trail, and the announcers were the en- 
tire club membership. From 6:00 a.m. until midnight 
the Kiwanians took over script-writing, programming, 
and announcing duties at the station. In return, the club 
retained proceeds from nearly three hundred spot an- 
nouncements that members sold to local businesses. 
These earnings enabled club members to overlook the 
long hours and even to read with some conviction ad- 
vertisements that extolled the products or services of 
competitors. 

All of the $1500 raised, a record for the three-year 
project, was immediately reindorsed to a fund for send- 
ing the Canadian amateur hockey champions, the Trail 
Smokeaters, to Europe, where they will represent their 
country in the 1961 world amateur hockey competition. 


Safety 

ON DUTY 

In 1922, the death and accident rate among children on 
their way to and from school in Memphis, Tennessee 
was alarmingly high. In an effort to combat the carnage, 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce formed the Junior 
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Safety Patrol among older school-children. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1923, the Kiwanis Club of Memphis assumed 
sponsorship of the patrol, which is still among its major 
activities. 

Today, the patrol has more than two thousand mem- 
bers, all of whom are counseled by individual Kiwanians. 
With the cooperation of the city police department and 
the board of education, Kiwanians visit individual schools 
assigned to them, attend patrol meetings, and occasion- 
ally entertain the patrol members. Supporting its safety 
committee, the Memphis club provides uniforms for the 
entire patrol at an annual cost of $8000. Recently it has 
produced two films—one for adults, the other for children 
—explaining the organization and activities of the Junior 


Safety Patrol. 


Close supervision by Kiwanians has helped to create 
a remarkable safety record. In the thirty-six years that 
the patrol has been in existence, only one traffic fatality 
has occurred (in 1955) among school children going to 
or from school. Last year an estimated 100,000 children 
made more than 40,000,000 safe crossings in Memphis. 


Child and Youth Work 
FIND A PIANO, THEN ADD LESSONS 
BLIND FROM BIRTH, eleven-year-old Jeanie Fox, who lives 


in Houston, Texas, loves music. Until recently she had ~ 


long been wishing for a piano, something her family 
could not afford. 

When Kiwanians of the Eastern Houston club heard 
of Jeanie’s wish, they went looking and soon found a 
piano, which was donated anonymously. The club then 
made arrangements to provide Jeanie with one year’s 
lessons, if her parents would find the instructor. 

Even before beginning her lessons, Jeanie could pick 


out tunes on her new instrument. Now she practices 


diligently and hopes soon to be playing duets with her 
father who plays the violin. Eastern Houston Kiwanians, 
knowing that she has maintained straight A’s in school, 
have no doubts that she will do just that. 


Radio “ham,” Robert 
Westcott (seated) made 
it possible for 

the Kiwanis Club of 
Jackson, Michigan 

to present a distin- 
guished service award, 
almost in person, 

to Clare Timberlake, 
the United States 
ambassador to the 
Congo. Broadcasting 
from Jackson, 

club president 

Adam Jankowski 
(center) read the 
citation to Timberlake 
in Leopoldville while 
Dr. Larry Allen (left) 
recorded the ceremony 
for a playback ata 
club meeting. 
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One hundred children can be cared for in this new nursery, 
largely paid for by the Kiwanis Club of Orlando, Florida. 


NURSERY RHYME 


Tue Krwanis Cius of Orlando, Florida gave a repeat 
performance recently, but not on the stage. They pro- 
vided a building for the Orlando Day Nursery to replace 
its original home, which was also acquired with the 
help of the club. 

In 1922, the year-old nursery was caring for four chil- 
dren in a tumble-down, three-room bungalow. Hearing 
of its need for a new building, the club formed a corpo- 
ration, issued stock, and raised enough funds to provide 
a $15,000 structure. For the next thirty-six years, the 
nursery made excellent use of the building, and the club 
continued its fund-raising corporation. 

Then, two years ago, the nursery was advised that an 
expressway would make relocation necessary. Again the 
club was called upon, and again it was ready. By the 
time the new building (with facilities for one hundred 
pre-school children of working mothers) was dedicated 
last September, it had been 70 per cent paid for. Its 
value, including property provided by a benefactor, is 
an estimated $200,000. 


Community Projects 
THE TWO “R'S” 


IturTeRaAcy, like famine, is one of the world’s imponder- 
ables that most of us take somewhat for granted. It is 
also a problem that North Americans are inclined to 
attribute to other countries. Yet, according to a 1957 
UNESCO study, no less than one in ten adults in the 
United States is incapable of reading or writing. When 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Decatur, Alabama 
learned that 22 per cent of Alabama’s adult population 
was functionally illiterate and that their rank on the 
UNESCO chart was a poor 46th among the states, they 
decided to attack the problem in their own area of 
Decatur and hope that the example might encourage 
emulation throughout the state. 

The subject of illiteracy was first brought before the 
club when Sam J. Israel, president of the Muscle Shoals 
Literacy Movement of Florence, Alabama, spoke at a 
meeting. Israel stimulated the interest of Kiwaniars, who 
then began an investigation of the problem in their 
community. They learned that a Birmingham television 
station scheduled a program of lessons in the two “R’s” 
taught by especially trained teachers, and also that the 
station would shortly increase its power. But when it 
became evident that, despite the power increase, recep- 
tion in the Decatur area would still be inadequate, the 
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club decided to start its own classes and train a staff 
to conduct them. 

In cooperation with the local chapter of the American 
Association of University Women, the club formed the 
Morgan County Literacy Movement, patterned after the 
Muscle Shoals prototype. Kiwanians first began a search 
for people who wished to learn to read and write and 
for people to teach them, then held a week-long work- 
shop to train volunteer teachers. 

In March 1959, the ninety-eight-lesson course began 
with thirty Negro and white students enrolled. These 
lessons were devised by Dr. Frank C. Laubach, who, 
for twenty-nine years, working in 270 languages and 
dialects, perfected a method of teaching that enabled 
some 100 million adult illiterates in ninety-three coun- 
tries to learn to read. The Laubach method utilizes pic- 
ture-word-letter symbols. For example, in a series of 
pictures, an apple becomes the letter “A” and then the 
word “apple”; an egg becomes the letter “E” and then 
the word “egg”; and so on. 

The following September sixteen of the original group 
who completed the basic material had attained a 1500- 
word reading vocabulary. The enthusiasm of the gradu- 
ates who received their second chance to learn prompted 
Kiwanians, who are expecting more students this year, 
to plan to enlarge the program and, in addition, to hold 
a second course for the first-course graduates. 


The new Baton Rouge, Louisiana Arts and Science Center, 
whose purpose is to provide a year-round cultural program 
for youth, might be little more than an empty building 
were it not for the Kiwanis Club of Baton Rouge. The 
club gave $5000 to equip the center, and the Baton Rouge 
High School Key Club agreed to provide a year’s mainte: 
nance. A piano provided by the Kiwanians is shown in use. 
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RANCH THAT 


Fifteen years of 

unflagging effort by a 
Kiwanian and his club 
finally brought a permanent 
boys’ ranch to Sacramento 
County, California 


By HAL HIGDON 


HENEVER JOSEPH MENTO ap- 
at the Sacramento 
County Board of Supervisors’ meet- 
ing, the board members would turn 
to each other and say: “Well, here 
comes the Kiwanis club again.” 

Joe Mento, Cece Needham, Elvin 
Sheehy, Bert Woodall, and others in 
the Kiwanis Club of Sacramento, 
California had become as much a 
part of the bi-weekly meetings of the 
County Board of Supervisors as the 
red, white and blue flag standing in 
the corner of the courtroom where the 
board met. The Kiwanians came for 
a purpose. They believed that the 
county needed ranch-type facilities 
to house both pre-delinquent boys 
and boys from broken families. With- 
out such facilities, they reasoned, 
these boys might be sent to reform 
schools where association with de- 
linquents would be inevitable. 

The result of the persistent nag- 
ging of Joe Mento and his Boys’ 
Farm Committee of the Kiwanis 
Club may now be seen some twenty- 
three miles from the Sacramento city 
limits. Nestled among fir trees in the 
golden California hills are a half 


dozen stone and timber buildings 
spread over a 148-acre plot of 
wooded ground. The Sacramento 
County Boys’ Ranch, built and fur- 
nished at a cost of $600,000, will soon 
be the home of nearly a hundred 
otherwise homeless boys. But this 
ranch did not appear overnight. Fif- 
teen years had passed from the time 
the seed of an idea was planted in 
Joe Mento’s mind to the time it bore 
fruit. 

Joe Mento was a lawyer who came 
from a farm family of ten boys but 
who had no children of his own. 
Like many another Kiwanian (Joe 
joined the Sacramento club in 1934), 
he was interested in children and 
their problems. Joe often worked in 
and around the juvenile court. Most 
of the people there knew him. When- 
ever the question of what to do with a 
child whose parents didn’t want him 
arose, one of the bailiffs would say to 
the judge: “There’s a fellow over 
here who’s interested in kids.” The 
man referred to was inevitably Joe 
Mento. He knew of farm families 
who could use a boy to help with the 
chores, but there were always 
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too many boys and never enough 
families. 

In 1945 Joe Mento began looking 
for a better means of placing chil- 
dren. He began to communicate with 
the sheriff of Kern County, who had 
started a boys’ ranch by getting the 
boys to build it themselves. Joe and 
his committee talked his own county 
into budgeting $100,000 for a similar 
project; but it was wartime and 
somehow the money was never spent 
for that purpose. After the war the 
project was forgotten by everybody 
but Joe Mento and the Boys’ Farm 
Committee. They continued to bad- 
ger the county board until finally 
the board suggested that it might be 
willing to build a boys’ farm on a 
flat plot of ground near the county 
airport. The Kiwanians, on that 
basis, negotiated with the govern- 
ment for surplus aluminum bar- 
racks. Although a groundbreaking 
} ceremony was held, with appropriate 
pictures in the paper, the ranch was 
never built. 

The board had been vague and the 
Bc. ys’ Farm Committee, premature. 

(see JOE’S RANCH page 46) 
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Photographs by Hal Higdon 


Included in the facilities 
of the new boys’ ranch are 
classrooms, a workshop, an 
administration building, an 
activity building, grounds 
for both football and base- 
ball, basketball courts, and 
a dormitory. With the help 
of Joe and other men in the 
club, the boys add some of 
the finishing touches them- 
selves. Kiwanians plan to 
raise $6000 to put in a 
swimming pool for the boys. 
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JOE’S RANCH 
(From page 45) 


Finally the county decided against 
the ranch on grounds that :(1) the 
land was in a hot and flat area; (2) 
the committee had no clear title, and 
the county did not want to invest 
money on leased land; (3) it was 
near the county prison farm whose 
unsavory reputation might rub off on 
the Kiwanis farm; and (4) the alu- 
minum barracks were unsafe, from 
the fire commissioner’s point of view. 
The Kiwanis club reluctantly agreed 
to table its plans, but Joe continued 
to look for an opportunity to build a 
boys’ farm. 

One day, along came a man named 
Harry Suckett. He had a farm, a wife 
and three children, and a large 
empty chickenhouse. He could use 
more children, he decided, so he 
called on Joe to ask that the club 
help him convert the big chick- 
enhouse into a dormitory for boys. 
The club agreed, and soon members 
were spending their own money as 
well as club funds and devoting 
weekends at Harry’s farm. As a re- 


sult of the members’ efforts, as many 
as sixteen youngsters were given 
homes with complete furnishings 
made by Kiwanians. 

For five years the Kiwanis farm 
prospered. Eighty-five youngsters 
were housed during that time, and 
of that group only one ran away 
—when he learned the ranch was to 
close. Harry Suckett, not the diplo- 
matic type, had never been popular 
with some of the employees at the 
County Welfare Board. When the li- 
cense he obtained to house the chil- 
dren was due for renewal, the board 
refused, saying that they didn’t feel 
that Suckett, who didn’t have a col- 
lege degree, was qualified to handle 
children. 

The Kiwanis Boys’ Farm Com- 
mittee felt that though this setback 
was discouraging, it need be only 
temporary. Moreover, the farm’s clos- 
ing presented them with a chance to 
provide Sacramento with a bigger 
and better juvenile farm. Bi-weekly 
treks to meetings of the County 
Board of Supervisors began, but the 
board was reluctant to authorize any 
of its funds at that time. 


Although temporarily stymied, Joe 
Mento and the committee did not 
give up. They went to the California 
Youth Authority, and that group, 
convinced that they meant business 
finally agreed to contribute half of 
the cost of a boys’ ranch if the county 
would provide the other half. Soon 
a $600,000 ranch was in the works 

Completed last spring, the Sacra- 
mento County Boys’ Ranch, one oi 
thirty-two similar camps spread 
throughout the state of California is 
now welcoming boys. When filled tc 
capacity, it will house nearly on¢ 
hundred boys. Included in the facili- 
ties are an administration building 
a workshop, classrooms, an activity 
building, basketball courts, footbal! 
and baseball fields, and a dormitory. 
Kiwanians are now raising $6000 to 
provide the camp with a swimming 
pool, a necessity in that part of Cali- 
fornia. 

“When a kid is in trouble and his 
parents don’t care,” said Joe Mento, 
“the kid figures the world is against 
him and he’ll turn bad. We let these 
kids know they have brothers in the 
world.” THE END 


BLACK TO MOVE 
(From page 27) 


been to Berlin and I’ve watched you 
play. Wonderful timing.” 

“Thank you,” Kripner said. “I hope 
you don’t object to my intrusion.” 

“Not at all,” the man replied. “My 
name is Rellek, and my partner here 
is Mr. Griff.” 

Kripner flinched. “Not Irving 
Griff’s father?” 

“Yes,” Bernard Griff said, taking 
from his coat pocket a soiled, oil- 
skin pouch. “You'll forgive me for 
not rising.” 

Kripner cocked his head to one 
side and presented an irrepressible 
smile. “This is a big surprise for me. 
I wasn’t aware that I would meet 
you. I thought that—that—” 

“That I was dead, Mr. Kripner?” 

“Well no...of course not...it’s just 
...well, after you retired I heard 
nothing more about you.” 

“I have not been very active.” 
Griff filled his. pipe. His pale finger 
tapped the tobacco into the charred 
briar. 

“Your history is remarkable,” said 
Kripner. “I’ve studied some of your 
past games with great admiration. 
Retiring undefeated is something of 
which to be terribly proud.” 

Griff nodded in reply. 

Kripner bent over the table. “Mr. 
Griff, would you play me a game?” 

Bernard Griff took the pipe from 
his mouth. “What?” 

“I would like to play you.” 


“But that’s impossible!” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Why, my dear fellow, you are 
about to play my son this afternoon.” 
“What has that to do with it?” 

“The psychological aspect of it. 
Surely you're aware of that.” 

“I see,” Kripner said. “You’re 
afraid that if you were to lose to me 
it would affect your son’s game with 
me.” 

Griff puffed on his pipe pensively, 
curling his lips and releasing a thin, 
gray stripe of pungent smoke. 

Kripner did not wait for a reply. 
“Let’s make the challenge attractive. 
I'll play your pawn and move. That 
gives you an edge at the beginning.” 

“Why should you make conces- 
sions?” 

“Because there’s an age handicap 
between us. In chess, a young man’s 
mind has the edge. I want to play 
you on equal terms.” 

“I see,” Griff said. 

Kripner reflected a moment. “Bet- 
ter yet, I'll play you blindfolded.” 

Griff bit hard on the pipe. Kripner 
straightened. 

“My dear Mr. Griff,” Kripner said, 
“you are concerned about a loss 
hurting your son’s game. How do 
you think he would feel if I told him, 
in casual conversation, that you were 
afraid to play me—afraid that your 
record of undefeated games would 
end this day?” 

“Agreed. I will play you. On the 
terms you prescribe.” 

“Fine,” said Kripner, smiling. He 


began to arrange the pieces on the 
board. “You can have the whites. 
Mr. Rellek will be the judge and will 
move the pieces for us. I will sit with 
my back to the board. You will call 
out your moves so that I can make 
my replies.” 

“Very well, Mr. Kripner.” 

After setting up the pieces on the 
board, Kripner reviewed them 
quickly, then pulled up a chair and 
sat down with his back toward the 
board. 

“At your convenience,” Griff said. 

“You may start then,” Kripner 
answered. 

“Pawn to king four,” Griff said, 
and Rellek moved the white pawn 
two squares forward. 

Kripner replied, “Pawn to queen 
three.” 

“Queen’s knight to bishop three.” 

Nothing to be alarmed about, 
thought Kripner, he is opening in a 
conventional way. He answered the 
old man’s move, “Pawn to king four.” 

The game progressed slowly. Each 
man proceeded as if he were picking 
his way across thin ice. Each new 
move caused Kripner to hesitate. He 
raked his teeth over his lower lip 
and frowned as he thought out his 
replies. He kept his eyes fixed on the 
carpet, on one particular design, 
imagining that this design was the 
chessboard and on it were the chess- 
men, precisely as they were situated 
on the board. Every move had to be 
judged carefully. He was even reluc- 
tant to take out a cigarette, fearing 
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that in the time it took to light it 
he would forget the position of one 
siece on the board. That would be 
iis undoing. 

Kripner lost track of the time, but 
ne dared not consult his watch. He 
<ept his eyes fixed on that one spot 
om the carpet. 

“Mr. Rellek,” Kripner called out, 
“move my king’s rook to bishop 
four.” 

“Excellent!” Bernard Griff shouted. 
“Knight to queen six—mate!” 

Kripner put his hand over his 
eyes. “Impossible!” He hunched for- 
ward. He fished a cigarette from his 
pocket. “Let me think...let me think 
...of course,” he emitted a sigh. “My 
king to queen one.” 

“Sorry,’’ Bernard Griff said. 
“Somewhere along the way you’ve 
lost the picture of the board. You see, 
in moving my knight to queen six, I 
also opened my bishop diagonal, 
causing a discovered check. You 
can’t make a move. You’re mated.” 

Kripner could bear it no longer. 
He spun around, upsetting the chair. 
His eyes devoured the board. Then 
his fingers relaxed their grip on the 
table. “It’s true. I am mated. How 
could I have made such a mistake?” 
His shoulders sagged and he placed 
the cigarette in his mouth. Yet his 
eyes did not leave the board. With- 
out looking up, he said: “You see, 
Mr. Griff, you did win after all. Your 
reluctance to play was foolish. But, 
no matter, I am partly consoled 
knowing that I played with my back 
to the board. Somewhere, somehow, 
I lost the picture.” 

An usher entered the room. “Mr. 
Kripner,” he called. 

“Yes?” answered Kripner. 

“Mr. Irving Griff has arrived,” the 
usher said. “He is ready to begin the 
match.” 

Kripner forced a smile. “Well, 
gentlemen, it was very entertaining. 
And, Mr. Griff, my compliments on 
a brilliant game.” 

Without further words, Kripner 
turned and walked out of the room. 
He found Irving Griff seated at the 
table in the main hall. People were 


ringed around the table, waiting. 
Irving Griff rose and extended his 
hand. “Mr. Kripner, this is a pleasure 
that has been long in coming.” 

Kripner took the younger man’s 
hand and smiled. “I see that the 
board is set up.” 

Irving Griff remained standing as 
Kripner seated himself. “Yes, I think 
we're ready to begin.” 

“Good.” 

Irving Griff sat down. “May I re- 
quest no smoking during the games?” 

“As you wish,” Kripner said. 

Griff smiled apologetically. “Smok- 
ing distracts me. I hope you don’t 
mind.” 

“Of course not,” Kripner said. 

“Your move then,” Griff said. 

Kripner lifted his king’s pawn and 
moved it two squares forward. He 
waited for Griff to answer the move, 
but Griff was not looking at the 
board. He was looking about the 
room. 

Kripner nervously drummed on 
the table. “Is there anything wrong?” 

“I was looking for my father. He 
should be here.” 

Kripner motioned with his head 
impatiently. “He’s in that room over 
there.” 

Irving Griff turned to a man at his 
right and said: “Would you get my 
father, please? I’m sure he’d want to 
be here for this match.” 

As the man departed, Kripner 
casually turned his face in the direc- 
tion of the room. The flesh on his 
arms began to tingle as his eyes 
drank in the sight. His mouth be- 
came a cave of dust. His right hand 
fell to the board; his fingers curled 
weakly around a pawn. 

Through the doorway he could see 
the old man rising from the table. 
Bernard Griff was bent over, his hand 
fluttered around the chair until it 
gripped a white cane. Then he turned, 
uncertain, his face held high as he 
poked the cane out before him. Krip- 
ner shrank from the sight of the old 
man as the cane tapped the floor be- 
fore his shuffling feet, seeking his 
way into the main hall and his son’s 
chess match. THE END 


QUEEN CITY 
(From page 32) 


the title of Champion of Toronto Bay 
by rowing out through storm and 
surf to rescue over two hundred 
sailors from shipwrecks. Even more 
legendary is Frederick Capreol, who 
built the first water and gas works 
and pushed through the Northern 
Railway. When a man and woman 
murdered a neighbor and fled to the 
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United States, Capreol chartered a 
steamboat at midnight on Sunday 
bound for Lewiston, New York, 
where he captured the fugitives and 
returned them immediately to To- 
ronto for trial. 

Those who knew Toronto before 
World War II like to suggest that 
Capreol doubtless champed at the 
bit all day Sunday to be on his way, 
but because of the blue laws he had 

(see QUEEN CITY page 48) 
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Created a Great New 
Thrill for Fishermen! 


We learned from a barefoot boy while fishing 
the Ouachita River. After a full day fishing, we 

were empty handed. The boy had 80 whopperson 
a stringer—all attracted to his bait by a buzzing bee 
sealed in a mason jar under the water. Now I have 
had the identical sound scientifically reproduced in a 
compact, waterproof, battery operated buzzer. My 
fish caller will bring the big ones racing to it. They 
can’t resist it. Then, using your own tackle, drop 
your bait alongside my fish caller and you've got a 
savage bite from any kind of insect feeding or bottom 
feeding fish. You get the big ones because they scare 
away the little fellows. But don't buy anything now. 
Instead, let me mail you—free and postage prepaid— 
actual underwater photos and testimonials. I'll also 
tell you how you can test the magic of my fish caller 
in your own waters six full months at my risk on a 
money-back guarantee. Just send your name to me 
on the coupon or postcard Address Frank Birch, 
835 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois. Room 272. 


Frank Birch, Room 272 

335 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Iliinois 

Please rush free information on your fish caller 
and your six months trial guarantee. 
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Perfect 
Gift! 


“SUCCESS THROUGH A 
POSITIVE MENTAL ATTITUDE” 


A book designed to help others— 
written by a KIWANIAN for the 
benefit of all. 


Success 
THROUGH A 


POSITIVE 
MENTAL. 
ATTITUDE 


All net proceeds from the sale of 
this book will go directly to the 
“North Shore Kiwanis Projects Fund.” 
7 


; NORTH SHORE KIWANIS PROJECTS FUND ; 
Box #5904 
§ Chicago 80, Illinois 
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with a NEW 


100% PROFIT PLAN 
... and we mean a full 100% profit. 
Your club sells each full Ib. 
Your club pays, per box... .50 
Your club's profit per box... .50 


Forbes Candies are world famous and you 
have your choice of Salt Water Taffy, Peanut 
Brittle or Peco Flake. All three will sell faster 
because they are better made of the finest 
ingredients, The taste test will convince every 
member of the club. Write us today for free 
sample. State name and name of organization. 
No obligation of course. 


‘Write to: 
Forbes CANDIES 
Vv 


IRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis 
Valley of The Sun Kiwanis. . Fri. 


BEST ADDRESS 


IN PHOENIX 
COTTON 


GENUINE 


TOWELS REE 


To make new friends, we'll send anyone who mails us 
this ad together with l0c for postage and handling, two 
fine quality, brand new genuine Cotton Towels. But order 
NOW before ‘we run out of Cotton Towels. Limit 2 
Towels per family. No towels sent without ad and lic 
COTTON TOWELS, Dept. CT-138, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in a 


complete and reliable publishing 
YO U e program: publicity, advertising, 
handsome books. Speedy, efficient 
service. Send for FREE manuscript 


report & copy of Publish Your 
BRONZE PLAQUES 


CARLTON PRESS Dept. kiB 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
@ MEMORIALS © HOWOR ROLLS 
@TABLETS © TESTIMONIALS 


Write for Free Catalog A-79 
For Medals and Trophies 
ask for Catalog 8 -79 

INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tabiet Co. Inc., 
150 W.22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-2323 
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QUEEN CITY 
(From page 47) 


to wait until midnight. It is certainly 
true that even as Toronto was forg- 
ing ahead of other Upper Canadian 
cities in trade and commerce, the 
Sabbath was observed with a rigor 
instilled by United Empire Loyalists 
from puritan New England. Wrong- 
doing was punished with a New Eng- 
land flair, too. Citizens found them- 
selves in the stocks in‘Market Square 
“for being a public nuisance.” And 
under the Stump Act, drunks were 
put to work pulling up tree-stumps 
in the streets. Hangings were held in 
front of the jail in the old-fashioned 
English style. The condemned man 
arrived in a cart and meekly marched 
up to the scaffold to his end. At last 
one man balked and refused to leave 
the cart. The chaplain, a true Brit- 
isher, wished to avoid a scene, so, by 
way of instruction to the prisoner, 
he walked up on the scaffold and put 
his own neck through the noose. 

“You see, it is easily done,” he 
said. 

Nonetheless the prisoner demurred. 
He pointed out there was a small 
but significant difference in his case. 
He was finally hanged but made such 
a row that public hangings were 
abolished. 

Commercial enterprise and the 
Lord’s Day Alliance flourished side 
by side. Timothy Eaton, of whom a 
business associate said, “He never 
smoked, played cards, danced, or 
drank,” was the very essence of the 
pioneer Toronto man of business. 
He adopted the outlandish policy of 
marking and selling all goods in his 
small store at a fixed price. He also 
sold only for cash and maintained 
that “the customer is always right.” 
The two great Eaton’s stores in To- 
ronto and the firm’s chain of mail 
order houses and department stores 
throughout Canada are proof that 
Timothy Eaton had as much business 
acumen as he had moral rectitude. 


W rx MEN such as Eaton inhabiting 
Toronto, the city soon out-distanced 
its rivals. Visitors remarked that its 
thriving streets had a “Yankee look.” 
And visitors were plentiful — all 
drawn by the magnet of prosperity. 
Arriving in 1849, Hugh Tremenheere, 
a Britisher, paid Toronto one of the 
first of many left-handed compli- 
ments. He said, “Its public buildings, 
for correctness of taste and solidity 
of construction, are surpassed by few 
of a similar kind in the second-rate 
towns of England.” 

If visitors took pleasure in depre- 
cating the city, they could not outdo 
Toronto’s own talented authoress, 


Mrs. Anna Jameson, who, in 1842, 
wrote that it was “a little, ill-built 
town, on low land, at the bottom of a 
frozen bay, with a very ugly church 
without tower or steeple and some 
government offices, built of staring 
red brick, in the most tactless, vulgar: 
style imaginable.” 

One professor at the new univer- 
sity tried to reform the appearance 
of the city by prayer. He particularly 
detested a monstrous college build- 
ing. Every time he heard the fire 
reels dashing past his classroom, he 
looked to heaven and murmured, 
“Pray God it may be Victoria 
College.” 

None of this disturbed the stalwart 
loyalist families who had arrived 
with Governor Simcoe. The Allans, 
Baldwins, Boultons, Jarvises, Rid- 
outs, and Robinsons had created a 
distinct Toronto variant of British 
upper-class life based on individual- 
ism, plain living, and energy. They 
had the British gentleman’s weak- 
ness for horses, and made the 
Queen’s Plate at lakefront Woodbine 
the pre-eminent race of the day. The 
Queen’s Plate remains not only the 
oldest continuously run racing event 
in North America but probably the 
most colorful. 

In school, young boys usually ac- 
cepted the strict discipline of the 
time with grudging patience. But 
when sufficiently stirred, they were 
permitted by custom one recourse 
against their masters. They could 
“bar out” a teacher from his school- 
house by placing a stick of cordwood 
across the door. Custom also decreed 
that the master then had to climb in 
the window. Boys who played hookey 
from the old District Grammar 
School could ramble in the woods 
and fish on the lake with such dis- 
solute non-Anglo-Saxons as Indians, 
halfbreeds, and voyageurs. And when 
life became too oppressive, a boy 
could always mutter about running 
away to the Nor’West, where he 
could hunt and fish and forget about 
school. Paul Kane was one boy who 
did run away. He prowled the bush 
country and then went overseas to 
explore Syria and Africa. He 
sketched and painted as he went and 
returned to Toronto with a collection 
of Italian paintings. Then he roamed 
the continent, by canoe and on foot, 
painting the Indians. He finally set- 
tled down in his native city to be- 
come its first internationally known 
painter. Some of his best works re- 
main in Toronto museums. 

At 82 Bond Street there is a slit m 
house furnished in early 19th-cen- 
tury style, which Canadians count 
among the great shrines of their 
country. Citizens presented it to W:!- 
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liam Lyon Mackenzie, a newspaper- 
man and an ardent republican who 
became the first mayor of royalist 
Toronto. Campaigning for office, he 
led a sleigh cavalcade through the 
streets. On his own sleigh was 
mounted a printing press from which 
he cranked out handbills and threw 
them to the crowd. Folks said it was 
the best election since the time the 
horses of Jesse Ketchum, pioneer 
tanner, ran off with his wagon while 
he was orating from it. 

Mackenzie began his term of office 
in 1834 by borrowing one thousand 
pounds from the Farmer’s Bank on 
his personal security in order to lay 
twelve-inch planks in the streets as 
sidewalks. He also designed what be- 
came the official coat of arms for the 
city, with the words “Industry, In- 
telligence, Integrity” inscribed on it. 
But early sidewalks and a coat of 
arms were far from his great accom- 
plishment. He became the Patrick 
Henry of the struggle for responsible 
government in Upper Canada. Any- 
thing that Patrick Henry ever said 
against the English king was dou- 
bled in venom by William Lyon 
Mackenzie. 

“Mark my words, Canadians!” he 
wrote in one of his quieter veins. 
“The struggle has begun—it will end 
in freedom. Up then Canadians! Get 
ready your rifles and make short 
work of it.” 

His followers flocked with their 
rifles to Montgomery’s Tavern out 
Yonge Street. Royalist Toronto pan- 
icked at the impending attack, but 
the militia remained loyal. They 
marched out Yonge Street to meet 
the rebels. When the king’s cannon 
spoke, Mackenzie’s men fled, and he 
had to run for the friendly US border. 
He took refuge in Buffalo until at 
last London, more politically astute 
than in the days of George III, 
granted self-government to the Cana- 
dian Provinces. William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie, the “Little Rebel,” returned 
to Toronto to live in the ue Street 
house. 

Self-government for if 
anything, strengthened royalist sen- 
timent in Toronto. Torontonians still 
remember the hardy breed who 
strode into the King Edward Hotel’s 
tap, hoisted one foot onto the bar, 
and drank to the king’s health. Such 
royalists were not given to compro- 
mising with upstart republicans. To- 
ronto crowds pelted Lord Elgin with 
stones and rotten eggs because he 
had dealt too kindly with the de- 
feated rebels. 

But in their very royalism, Toron- 
tonians showed an errant democracy. 
When Prince Arthur drove to subur- 

(see QUEEN cITy page 50) 
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PACKERS 100% PROFIT 
FUND RAISING PLAN... 


has helped make money 
for these Kiwanis Clubs 
. It can do the same for yours! 


The Kiwanis Club of Hobe Sound, Fla., made 


$700 . . . the Kiwanis Club of Albany, Ga., made 
$765 . . . the Kiwanis Club of Lowell, Mass., 
made $1000 . . . the Kiwanis Club of Groton, 


Conn., made $3863 ... the Kiwanis Club of 
Knoxville Mt. Oliver, Pa., made $3000! 


And many other Kiwanis Clubs the country 
over have raised funds quickly and easily for 
their worthwhile projects with famous Packers 
Charm Soap. The proof is in the tremendous 
number of reorders! 


Made of the purest, finest ingredients, Packers 
Charm Soap is mild, pleasantly scented, and 
contains Hexachlorophene, that destroys odor- 
producing skin bacteria. Made by the makers of 
Packers Pine Tar Soap, world famous since 1869. 


FROM 
COAST TO COAST | 


SEND 
COUPON 


THE MAGIC FORMULA! 
PACKERS CHARM SOAP 
100% PROFIT PLAN 


You sell each Box for .... $1.25 
Your 
65 


An average 50 member group 
with each member pledged to 
sell only one case (20 gift boxes) 
— will net $650 profit. Apply 
this Magic Formula to your 
group and return the coupon 
with your order today! 


PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC., Dept. K261, Mystic, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send the following postage prepaid: 
[) one box Charm Soap and one box Carousel Soap for Children for $1.00 


(enclose check or money order with coupon) 


() Complete information on Packer’s 100% Profit Fund Raising Plan! 


Kiwanis Club of 


Address__ 


City Zone 


State 


(Person to whom soap is to be sent) 


(Title) 
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HAT RACKS 


Keep wraps in an orderly 
manner—aired, dry and 
No. 3 wall racks come 
in any length to fit; 4 spaced 
coat hangers and hat spaces 
per running foot. Mount on 
wall at the — height for 


each age 
The 5 “Portable No. DF-5-50 Checker ac- 


guamanien 50 people, goes wherever needed on 
large ball-bearing-swivel casters. Answers the 
wraps problem, in vestibules or for — 
dinners, etc. Efficient, sanitary, fire f and 
quality ‘built for lifetime service of welded ied, heavy 
gauge steel with square tubular columns. 


Write for CK-7 
Wardrobe units for ev need 
including portable and 
overshoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


The Check Room People 
Rt. 83 & Madison Street Elmhurst, Illinois 


JOBS ABROAD 


For Executives, controllers, business analysts, 
accountants, personnel directors, and indus- 
trial engineers. Top salaries paid by American 
and foreign companies, governmental and in- 
ternational organizations. How, where, and 
when to apply, $1.00. 


Dor-Mor Distributors 
P. O. Box 1415-G, Phila. 5, Pa. 


“MY KIWANIS YEAR” 
Album and Scrapbook 


Compile a record of YOUR year of Kiwanis leader- 
ship as—Club President, Lieutenant Governor, or 
Governor—in this handsome combination photo 
album and scrapbook. Kiwanis emblem and ‘‘My 
Kiwanis Year'' embossed in gold. The album, 
13 inches by 11% inches, contains 35 pages and is 
available in maroon, brown, green, satinwood, or 
pastel blue. Prepare one as a gift for a club, divi- 
sion, or district leader for presentation at the end 
of HIS Kiwanis year. It will be appreciated and 
treasured always. 


Cat. No. AO-1 Kiwanis Year" album 


.. $5.00 
(Name, titie, year imprinted in gold .. $1.50) 


Order from KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Lines 


31 printed books! 
Over 1,800 pages! 
Largest source of 
> professional laugh material 
in show business. 
Gags, routines, 
ad-libs, etc. 
Ideal for speakers, 
emcees, entertainments. 


For free catalog, write: 


111 E. Carpenter St. 
New York 


QUEEN CITY 
(From page 49) 


ban Weston to break ground for a 
new railroad, he was handed a cere- 
monial silver-plated spade. Before 
him was a carefully cut square piece 
of sod with a little Union Jack cut 
in the middle. The prince was to 
transplant the sod into a wheelbar- 
row, which a workman would cart 
away. He did so, and there was polite 
applause. The prince looked wist- 
fully at the spade. Suddenly he dug 
into the soil intent upon cutting a 
piece of sod on his own. He poked 
futilely at the tough turf. 

“Use your foot, Prince, use your 
foot!” cried a bystander. 

The prince did so and triumphantly 
lifted the sod into the wheelbarrow 
and wheeled it through a cheering 


crowd. 


Toronto still cherishes the mem- 
ory of Sir Henry Mill Pellatt, royal- 
ist par excellence, Major-General, 
and commander of the Queen’s Own 
Rifles, who died in 1939. With re- 
versed rifles and muffled drums the 
regiment bore him through the 
streets of Toronto on a horsedrawn 
gun carriage, his cocked hat and his 
sword atop the Union Jack that 
draped his casket. 

Sir Henry, a Torontonian to the 
core, had made seventeen million 
hard Canadian dollars pioneering in 
transportation, in mineral develop- 
ments, and in industry. It was he 
who put Niagara Fails to work light- 
ing Canadian towns and cities. Many 
of those who watched his cortege 
shook their heads when he out- 
fitted the Queen’s Own Band with 
silver instruments and transported 
them to London at his expense for 
the coronation of King Edward VII. 
Later he paid the way of the entire 
Queen’s Own Rifles regiment of 670 
men to Great Britain and back so 
that they could participate in British 
Army maneuvers. 

King Edward VII knighted him. 
One day Sir Henry decided that a 
knight was not a knight if he did not 
have a castle. Besides, if his majesty 
should visit Toronto, there was no 
place fit for a king to stay. Realizing 
that Toronto was expanding north- 
ward, he bought several hundred 
acres of land at farm prices on Wells 
Hill and mapped out subdivisions. 
High on the hill he began to con- 
struct his own castle. Casa Loma 
rose with stately towers and oak- 
paneled halls. Gothic leaded win- 
dows, Italian fireplaces, and marble 
floors and wainscoting were included. 
He ordered that the lower hall be 
paneled in quarter-cut oak to re- 


semble to the most infinitesimal de- 
tail the Peacock Alley of Windsor 
Castle. Graceful alcoves, terraces, a 
magnificent conservatory, and ex- 
pansive drawing rooms were added 
until Casa Loma eclipsed all other 
private residences in Canada. Three 
hundred men worked for three years 
to realize this dream castle. 
Shaking their heads, Torontonians 
called the enormous ninety-eight- 
room edifice, “Pellatt’s Folly.” At the 
same time their fellow citizens, de- 
siring to live near the great house 
bought lots in Sir Henry’s subdivi- 
sion with such enthusiasm that by 
the time Casa Loma was finished, 
their payments had surpassed the 
cost of both the land and the castle 
and left him a cool $1 million profit 
as the wages of his “folly.” 
Moreover, Sir Henry had rein- 
forced the teak floors with concrete, 
because he knew that sooner or later, 
his castle would become public prop- 
erty to be used as a museum. Event- 
ually he did give his castle to the city. 
It was opened to the public under 
the auspices of the Kiwanis Club 
of West Toronto. Shortly before his 
death the old man returned from his 
country estate outside Toronto to 
visit Casa Loma. He signed the guest 
book and noted with satisfaction that 
hundreds of thousands of people had 
come to see it every year, as they 
still do. High school and college boys 
and girls dance in the great hall be- 
fore an exact copy of the coronation 
chair, which is complete to the Stone 
of Scone and the initials carved by 
15th century Westminster school 
boys. They drink milk shakes and eat 
hamburgers in what was once Sir 
Henry’s shooting range. The old 
knight looked around and was satis- 
fied that the young people who 
danced before the Stone of Scone 
would never forget their loyalties. 


Sucn men as Eaton and Pellatt, 
both royalists and puritans, em- 
bodied British virtues while at the 
same time keeping abreast of the 
economic opportunities in a city 
growing at the heart of a new world 
empire. Their industries and enter- 
prises, their concern for education, 
government, and the arts provided a 
firm foundation for Toronto. Toronto 
the Good, Canada’s Queen city, came 
to the threshold of World War I, 
solid and.prosperous, much admired 
but at the same time scorned. Its 
accomplishments seemed in the past. 
Even Torontonians can be forgiven 
for not foreseeing the excitement 
that was ahead for their city in the 
post-war future. - 


(This is the first of two articles on 
Toronto.) 
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Everything 
Mimeographed 


COoSLAPECO COPYMAKER 


Available in four 
decorator colors 


COPIES EVER FAKING | 


Now from Apeco, the pioneer in office copying, 
comes a new copymaker engineered to copy anything 
... Styled to enhance any office... priced to be 
America’s greatest copymaker value. The Apeco 
Century, priced at only $99, brings automatic copy- 
making well within the budget of every office. . . every 
department. 


"FREE BOOK 
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—. AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
_ 2100 West Dempster Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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Fast, Easy Fund-Raising 
These Tins... 


Wondertul, old-fashioned "sealed-in flavor” 
KATHRYN BEICH CANDIES make this 


America's most popular fund-raising plan 


4 


No matter whether your fund-raising goal is $250, 
$2000 or more it’s much easier 
to reach with Kathryn Beich Candies. 


Easier because Kathryn Beich Candies are 
‘tops in popularity’’ . . . incomparable in quality 
. reasonable in price. 
Little wonder that your personal friends frequently 
exhaust your entire candy supply. And since one tin 
of Kathryn Beich Candies only whets the appetite 
for more; it often becomes a matter of filling the demand 
instead of selling . . . makes fund-raising more 
‘fun’ than you could have imagined. 


If yours is one of the many clubs that continues to 
raise funds easily year after year with these superb 
candies, we are telling you nothing new; however, 
if your club has never used Kathryn Beich Candies, 
we invite you to send us the coupon today! We will 
promptly send you a free sample tin of delicious 
Kathryn Beich Candies and full particulars. 


FRESHNESS 


ATY DIP 


Pitens 
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| am interested in fund- 
raising with Kathryn 
Beich Candies. Please 
Dept. 16P send me free sample and 


Bloomington, lilinois complete information. 
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